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POPULATION PROBLEMS OF GERMANY* 


ANDREAS WALTHER 


University of Hamburg 


DENSITY OF POPULATION AND WORLD-ECONOMY 


IN THE CURRENT reorganization of world economy, seri- 
ous crises await that nation which by virtue of a widely 
developed export industry has been able to increase the 
density of its population far beyond the capacity of its 
own soil to provide foodstuffs. In Germany, on the av- 
erage, 134 humans dwell on a single square kilometer 
(0.3861 square mile) a larger number than in Italy (125 
per square kilometer) which bases its “proletarian Impe- 
rialism” upon its overpopulation. In the most thinly set- 
tled rural districts of Germany the population is never- 
theless considerably thicker than in the Irish Free State 
(42) as, for example, in East Prussia (61), Pomerania 
(62), and Mecklenburg-Schwerin (51). The density in 
France (74) is still surpassed in German regions of rural 
character, such as, Oldenburg (85), and Hanover (83). 
In German industrial districts, such as in Saxony (333) 
or in the Rhineland (296), the people are more closely 
crowded than in Belgium (245) or in England and Wales 
(251). The most thickly settled industrial region of 


_ * Translated by Erle Fiske Young, Department of Sociology, with the collabora- 
tion of F. G. Bauer, Department of German, University of Southern California. 
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America, namely, the district including the states of New 
York and Pennsylvania, has just as many persons per 
square kilometer as the German agricultural districts 
Oldenburg or Hanover, and in Germany among the agri- 
cultural districts there is hardly one which is so sparsely 
occupied with humans as New England (43) or even 
as those states south of the Great Lakes and west of Penn- 
sylvania which are regarded as industrial (33). 

The German people were able to prosper and multiply 
as long as that era of capitalism endured in which a few 
European industrial nations had the monopoly of sup- 
plying the remainder of the world with industrial prod- 
ucts. The beginning of an epoch of retrogressive export- 
industrialism seriously threatens a nation from which 
have been cut all colonies for the draining away of 
surplus population and opportunities for action. Foreign 
markets and lands for migration have been much more 
rigorously blockaded against them than they have been 
against the next most concerned industrial people, the 
English, who are bound through manifold close relations 
with daughter nations across every ocean. 

A nation deeply impoverished by war, reparations, in- 
flation, and immobilization of capital through socialism 
cannot for long sustain five million unemployed. The 
next decade, which will witness either an addition to or 
the maintenance of the present size of the German popula- 
tion, is the critical period in which a debacle arising out 
of social desperation can be avoided in Central Europe 
only through farsighted understanding abroad. 


THE DECLINING BIRTH RATE AND THE EASTERN QUESTION 


For a more distant future, however, life has already of 
itself set under way the restoration of the balance. The 
blind ways of nature, in case the intelligent will of man- 
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kind cannot find a better, will produce a radical reduction 
in the size of the population. For this, the war has al- 
ready prepared the way. The German losses in the war 
amounted to nearly 2,000,000; the deficit in births during 
the war years came to 3,000,000, and the loss of inhabit- 
ants in the territories cut off from Germany totaled 
6,600,000. In addition, above all else, as a widely operat- 
ing factor there was a sharp reduction in births, which in 
the decade after the close of the war meant a deficit of 
some 3,000,000 persons. If the war had not occurred and 
the natural increase of population had remained at the 
same level as in 1913, then the present population (with- 
in the old national boundary lines) would amount to over 
80,000,000. According to the census of 1925 it amounted 
to some 20,000,000 fewer, namely, 62,400,000. 

The German birth rate, which up to 1909 had reached 
30 living births per thousand inhabitants, had slowly de- 
clined up to the war to 27 and continued after the war 
with 26, but has sunk rapidly in recent years. In 1930 it 
was 17.5, for the first time below the French rate, which 
in that same year was 18.1. It is not impossible that the 
decline below the French ratio will be still further in- 
creased, since in France society has become very stable, 
industrialization and urbanization are only partially ef- 
fective, and the French have strong family feeling. In 
Germany, particularly in the great cities, the increase of 
population has suddenly come to a standstill. Berlin has 
at present the lowest fertility of all metropolitan cities in 
the world, less than ten per thousand inhabitants. 

For one or two decades hence the total population will 
remain at a deceptively high level, since those who were 
born in the times of prewar fecundity still largely consti- 
tute the middle- and older-age groups in the population 
composition, and since at the same time the progress of 
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sanitation and the medical arts have lowered the death 
rate extraordinarily, indeed well-nigh to the limits of bio- 
logical possibility. However, with the death of those who 
are now in middle or old age, the true situation will be 
revealed. The age group for children up to the tenth year 
contained some 3,500,000 fewer in 1925 than in 1910. 
That is, in a decade of further development, the number 
of those then becoming marriageable will be reduced by 
one-fourth. The German national] statistical bureau, 
which certainly cannot be suspected of any tendency to 
sensational exaggeration, estimates that within two gen- 
erations Germany may have fewer than 50,000,000 in- 
habitants. This prospective decline in the number of the 
population will present entirely new problems especially 
for the great cities which have developed their policies 
relating to communication, building, and basic industries, 
having in mind a continuous sharp rise in their population. 
From a purely West-European point of view the ap- 
proximation of the German birth rate to the French and 
English can be regarded as wholesome. From a wider 
perspective, however, in the general decline of the birth 
rate among the western nations lie great problems, since 
the East-European peoples are still increasing very greatly. 
In the four decades from 1870-1910 the Romance nations 
increased about 23 per cent and the Germanic about 54 
per cent. That was a legitimate ground for French con- 
cern over Germany. However, in the same period the 
Slavic peoples increased 77 per cent. That is a legitimate 
ground for German worry regarding her eastern neighbors. 
In its beginning the Great War was felt in Germany to be 
a defensive war against an aggressive Panslavism. 
Poland still has a yearly birth rate of 33 live births per 
thousand inhabitants and Russia a rate of 43. For this 
reason alone the most critical boundary line in Europe 
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today runs between Germany and Poland. In addition 
to this there is a sharp difference in standards of living on 
the two sides of this boundary line. Another result has 
been that the more the standard of living of the German 
people rose, the more the German agricultural workers 
poured out of the regions of large estates in eastern Ger- 
many, whose place the cheaper Polish workers came to fill. 
The language and nationality maps, on the basis of which 
at Versailles the impossible boundary line in the East was 
drawn, which sought to cut a great nation into two parts, 
give an erroneous picture since they are so contrary to 
sociological facts. All the cultured localities were Ger- 
man: the cities, the great estates, and in Silesia the factory 
management. But on a map a German city dwindles to 
a point, whereas a great forest district with a few Polish 
workers stands out on the map as a wide area of Polish 
population. Since the Polish agricultural workers are 
cheaper and less ambitious than the German, the deple- 
tion of the Germanic elements in eastern Germany still 
goes on. Recently, however, the economic crisis has led 
to the subdivision of many large estates so that a coloniza- 
tion of German peasants upon the partitioned estates has 
begun. Furthermore, unemployment in industry and in 
the cities must diminish the incentive to flee from the land. 


WOMEN 


When the war drew away the men, and when after the 
war there were fewer men, and when economic competi- 
tion could employ every person, numerous women found 
gainful occupation, particularly in factories and offices. 
While in the occupational census of 1907, and 1925, the 
total population was approximately the same, the num- 
ber of women engaged in industry and factory work had 
increased from 1,900,000 to 2,900,000 and the number of 
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women employed in trade and commerce had increased 
from 860,000 to fully 1,500,000. The number of those 
women, however, who, following ancient custom, learned 
to manage their own future households by entering do- 
mestic service sunk almost to the 1895 figure. At the uni- 
versities the influx of women students grew rapidly, like- 
wise such as wished to seek employment in other profes- 
sions than teaching. The German constitution of 1919 
guaranteed women equal rights and equal pay for their 
labor. The earlier suffragette movement appeared to have 
lost its goal. 

The present economic crisis and more especially the 
spiritual crisis, however, bring up anew all the questions 
concerning the function of women in society. The more 
the destitution of the impoverished searches out enviously 
those who do not need to live from hand to mouth, the 
more the individualistic ideal of equal pay for equal work 
comes into conflict with the social ideal of income as a 
means of maintaining a family. Most of all, the number 
of those Germans has become very great who regard the 
provisions of the German constitution, including the en- 
tire “democracy,” as an experiment which our times, by 
the decrees of fate, must make. Socialism is likewise re- 
garded as an experiment which must be critically tested 
in the light of its actual workings. They declare that it is 
no proof of success, that women have stood the test along 
with men in many professions, since it is a sign of our 
times that the larger number of the professions today are 
essentially only the carrying out of previously standard- 
ized operations. They insist, certainly prematurely, that 
the opening of equal opportunity should have already per- 
mitted a much larger number of women to enter into posi- 
tions of leadership. They question whether the enfran- 
chisement of women has brought a new spirit into politics. 
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Not a few are inclined to explain the increasing restless- 
ness and unsettled condition of men and the disorientation 
and radicalism of youth as due to the fact that women 
have permitted themselves to be lured away from their 
function in the family. And they ask the indiscreet ques- 
tion whether the independent woman is now happier. In- 
deed, the suitability of women for many social professions 
is beginning to be discussed, since the welfare officials to- 
day more and more have to deal with those who bitterly 
challenge, and with many who must be dealt with sternly, 
rather than with those who permit themselves to be helped. 
The National Socialist Party has given a sharp edge to all 
deliberations. Many serious observers, however, attempt 
to point out the contradictory facts, and they regard it as 
a wholesome sign of the times that such a deep human 
problem cannot be deadlocked within either of the two 
conflicting dogmas. 


THE OLDER GENERATION 


The rapid change in population growth is bringing Ger- 
many into a period of intensive “over-aging” of its society. 
There is now a population base of young men, which has 
been made much narrower through war and the decline 
in number of births in the course of the years. That large 
generation of those who were born in those times of 
plentiful children in Germany in the ninteenth century 
and whose lives are prolonged by the hygienic progress of 
our times is now reaching its old age. While from 1910 
to 1925 the total population increase of Germany (com- 
puted for the present national boundaries) amounted to 
only 8 per cent, within the same period the number of 
persons in the age group from 45 to 65 years increased 
about 35 per cent and the age group over 65 years about 
26 per cent, whereas the number of children under 15 
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years decreased 18 per cent. Therefore, that less numer- 
ous generation of those who are now children will some 
day be compelled to provide for an unusually large num- 
ber of aged. 

The attitude which our times has taken toward older 
people is poorly in keeping with the over-aging of the popu- 
lation. It would be incomprehensible to an ancient or 
medieval or oriental person, that a culture could become 
so godless as to discard older persons and actually to re- 
gard the pension lists above all as an encumbrance upon 
the oncoming generation. In the earlier cultures the older 
members were the honored embodiment of the collective 
experiences, the source of authoritative wisdom concern- 
ing customs and law and of the conduct prescribed for all 
situations. On the contrary the tempo and rhythm of our 
times, having no traditions and despising them, require 
mobility, adaptability, and new and rapidly made adjust- 
ment as the basic virtues of actively employed persons. 
As far as that is possible, old age in our times has also 
lost its inner values since the enigmatical character of the 
great questions of contemporary life permit older persons 
to arrive at felicitous serenity only with more difficulty 
than formerly and to arrive more easily at undigested 
prejudices. 

In all ages there have been professions reserved for 
youth and for those in the prime of life. It is, therefore, 
but an old fate in a new form, that already in many a 
factory and office those who are 40 to 50 years of age are 
refused work or discharged. However, it is a novelty of 
our times that the meaning of life for the old has become 
much emptier on the average than formerly. They have 
largely lost their function in the family and even more 
their communal function as leaders. Moreover, it is not 
good for the common interest if a numerous class in the 
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social order entirely loses a significant function. The 
present situation demands a major consideration of the 
problem of unemployment for the older generation. Could 
the problem be once perceived in its seriousness, it would 
appear as solvable. There are numerous positions now 
uneconomically and unsocially occupied by young men, 
in which proven reliability and steadiness are the decisive 
and frequently the only necessary qualifications. 


THE YOUNGER GENERATION 


The German Youth Movement, which had its golden 
age in the decade before the war, was a characteristically 
German phenomenon, and therefore did not exist in other 
countries. Certainly there is always and everywhere pres- 
ent in youth, to whom the experimenting and daring trial 
and error method is an adequate way of approaching life’s 
problems, a certain inclination to rebel against the tradi- 
tional established culture of grown-ups. However, this 
has hardly ever led to a revolt of youth in former times, 
since the young people early became independent and 
founded a family and thus early came into the adult cul- 
ture. Then as modern economic conditions ever further 
deferred the possibility of independence and marriage for 
young people especially of the middle classes, youth be- 
came a social category and a group with deep reaching 
problems concerning mode of life and social functions. 
Face to face with these problems we find in all countries 
that which we designate as “child welfare,” that is, organ- 
izations and activities of youth under the leadership of 
adults. This suffices in other countries, since there the 
adult culture is not so thoroughly “adult” in character as 
was the German culture before the War. The Romance 
peoples have their enthusiasm to enliven them, to elevate 
and intoxicate themselves with ideas and with words and 
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swinging rhythms. The American culture is itself youth- 
ful and the Anglo-Saxon racial type retains something of 
natural youthfulness throughout its entire life. In Ger- 
many, however, there was a genuine revolt of youth against 
the German prewar social order, which in especial meas- 
ure was not youthful with respect to its good as well as its 
bad characteristics. Unyouthful is its intense spirit of 
devotion to duty and its discipline, of order and authority, 
of painstaking industriousness. Unyouthful is its bureau- 
cratic formalism, its hierarchized lines of promotion and 
spirit of eligibility for pensions. Unyouthful is its mat- 
ter-of-factness and corresponding distrust of enthusiasm 
and free expression. 

Thus the German Youth Movement struggled in its first 
phase toward the goal of creating opportunity for the de- 
velopment of youth itself. Youth had formulated in 1913 
its major ideal in a statement, since become famous: they 
wished “to mold their lives upon their own responsibility 
in accordance with their own inner sense of truth and 
rightness.” This ideal is not yet lost among those, now 
grown-up, who have come up through the Youth Move- 
ment; and many of them have also discovered the path 
from excessively individualistic behavior, such as was ade- 
quate for the older traditions of German academic and 
cultural levels, to the establishment of social responsibility. 
However, the individualism and also the intellectuality of 
the older Youth Movement permitted the checking of its 
impetus and its unity by the convulsions of the war and 
by the postwar conclusion. Many youth groups became 
political as they were taken under the separate adminis- 
tration of the different political parties. 

However, the recent deadlocking and bureaucratizing of 
our political party organizations and the increasing cloudi- 
ness of the picture of the future appears to be leading to 
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a new revolt of youth; now no longer for an individual- 
istic freedom for itself but by and large in a worthy new 
spirit of service to the community. It is certainly a legiti- 
mate social function of youth not to wish to believe in an 
impossibility but to assault the obstacles, even if the road 
to that which is possible cannot yet be seen and pointed 
out clear to its end. Cautious adults speak of the radicaliz- 
ing of youth, but do not yet know whether they have the 
moral right, in view of their own exhaustion in the face of 
the dark future, to cast themselves into the arms of youth. 
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THE SOCIAL THEORY OF 
SAMUEL GRIDLEY HOWE"* 


JESSIE BERNARD 
St. Louis 


THE INTEREST of the historian of American social 
thought in Samuel Gridley Howe derives not so much 
from his numerous and varied welfare activities, as from 
his strategic position in the social science movement in 
this country. Although he was primarily a reformer and 
will probably always be best known for his work in this 
connection, nevertheless, since the theory of sociology on 
which social reform is based is of great significance, it is 
well to study Howe’s social theory as one of the chapters 
in the history of American social thought. 

During the forties, social reform in the United States 
had been based on an elaborate theory of natural har- 
monies and passional attractions, under the influence of 
Fourier’s system of social science which in this country, 
as associationism, took shape in thirty-three experimental 
colonies established throughout the northeast and north 
Middle West. Here social reform reflected very definitely 
a certain specific type of social theory and it can be under- 
stood only in the light of this theory. This phase of the 
social science movement in the United States may be 
called the “utopistic” phase, since it contemplated a com- 
plete reorganization of society on the basis of a presumed 
science of society. That movement had spent its force by 
the end of the decade, and in the fifties a more theoretical 
school of social science, represented by H. C. Carey, came 


‘ 1 This is part of a large study on The “Social Science” Movement in the United 
tates. 
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to the fore. But all along, side by side with these aspects 
of social science, there had been developing numerous re- 
form and welfare activities which, in the sixties, took over 
the name of “Social Science.” Obviously this “Social 
Science” was altogether different from that of the uto- 
pistic phase of the forties, as well as from that of H. C. 
Carey and his school. But it was this branch of the social 
science movement which came to have the greatest bear- 
ing on the later development of sociology, through its 
organ, the American Social Science Association and its 
personnel. 

Samuel Gridley Howe was a member of the Massachu- 
setts Board of State Charities, which, at the suggestion of 
a local Boston Social Science Association, called the first 
meeting of the American Social Science Association in 
August, 1865. He was one of the active members of the 
association from the beginning, serving as one of the four 
vice-presidents during the first year of its existence. We 
may accept, therefore, whatever theories he sets forth as 
quite representative of social thought in this early period 
of the social science movement, during the sixties. His 
ideas are important not because they are new or original 
or even necessarily profound, but because they give us a 
good picture of social theory as held by some of the early 
leaders in this aspect of the social science movement in 
the pre-sociological period. Its significance lies wholly in 
this insight into one of the most important precursors of 
sociology. 

Since malfunctioning is so much more easily perceived 
in any field than is normal functioning, and since Howe 
was primarily interested in social pathology so-called, his 
theories center very largely in this particular field.? His 

2 The main sources for his social theories are the annual reports of the Mas- 


sachusetts Board of State Charities, of which he was author, and especially the 
second and fifth, which devote many pages to setting forth his theories. 
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theories as to the origin of the defective and criminal 
classes, formulated as they were before the rediscovery of 
Mendel’s work on heredity, sound to us somewhat con- 
fused, for although he holds to a modified form of bio- 
logical determinism he, nevertheless, believes firmly in 
social determinism as well. That is, vitiated stock, ac- 
cording to him, is a basic factor in producing non-normal 
individuals, but social factors play a very great rdle also. 
The name of the section under which he discusses the 
origin of the problem classes indicates at a glance this 
dualistic viewpoint. It is called “Natural Laws and So- 
cial Conditions,” and the “natural laws” refer to those 
of heredity. 

As to “inherited organic imperfections,—vitiated con- 
stitution,—or poor stock,” two kinds exist, namely, lack 
of vital force, and inherited tendencies to vice. The first 
results from poor nutrition, use of stimulants, or abuse of 
functions, whereas the second comes from vicious habits 
of thought and action on the part of one’s progenitors.* 
He held to a theory of hereditary transmission of acquired 
traits, but this is probably not to be wondered at, since at 
this early date Darwin himself adhered to it. He dis- 
cusses at some length the laws of descent, indicating the 
manifold forms of their incidence, and illustrating them 
by the high infant mortality rate among children born of 
parents with insufficient vital force. But most people do 
not attribute this high rate to such a cause. Instead 
“some other is sought, and if none be satisfactory, then 
men fall back upon an inscrutable dispensation, and re- 
sign themselves.”* But Howe himself had little patience 
with such an attitude of resignation. He believed so thor- 


% Second Annual Report Massachusetts Board of State Charities, pp. xxii-xxiii 
(1866). 


4 Ibid., p. xxix. 
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oughly in the possibility of human control of social ills 
that not even his theories of hereditary determinism could 
daunt him. Dispensations are not inscrutable; “men 
ought not to resign themselves in despair of finding out 
the meaning of the lesson.”®> Then follows an analysis 
of an extremely important study by Dr. Edward Jarvis 
on the differential infant mortality rate in various sec- 
tions of Boston, in various racial groups, and in various 
social classes. Jarvis’ study was based on an analysis of 
“the registers of burials in Mount Auburn cemetery, used 
as a burial place by American families of Boston, in 
wealthy or comfortable circumstances, and of the three 
great Catholic cemeteries in Charlestown, North Cam- 
bridge, and Dorchester, used mostly by the foreign popu- 
lation of the same city.”* It might be added, incidently, 
that Jarvis, whose ingenuity in statistical investigation is 
illustrated by the method pursued in the above mentioned 
study, was one of the members of the Boston Social 
Science Association which requested the Massachusetts 
Board of State Charities to call the first meeting of the 
American Social Science Association. He is a person of 
some importance in the history of social science in this 
country. Howe concludes from Jarvis’ study that “Chil- 
dren born and reared in Broad street have much less 
chance of life than those born and reared in better homes, 
and with greater care and skill.”*” If we attack the basic 
causes of disease and early decay we may hope in several 
generations to correct them entirely. 

In order, perhaps, to support his own optimism in the 
face of the obvious fatalism of biological determinism, 
Howe added to this theory a firm belief in eugenics as 


5 Ibid. 
6 Ibid. 
7 Ibid., p. xxx. 
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well as in the transmission of acquired improvements.*® 
The resulting philosophy of a malleable heredity made his 
belief in human social control perfectly logical and ten- 
able. And of course if the hereditary factors in producing 
maladjusted classes were subject to social control, all the 
more so were the social ones. Both types of factors— 
hereditary and social—must be reckoned with in each 
specific class of non-normals—paupers, criminals, and the 
insane. 

With regard to paupers, there are two classes. The first 
of these lack native vigor and cannot guide and support 
themselves; the second have enough vigor and capacity 
to take care of themselves under favorable circumstances, 
but otherwise not. The first class comprises idiots, simple- 
tons, and others with grievious infirmities. Their pauper- 
ism is inherent and permanent. They must always be 
taken care of by others. On the other hand, the second 
class, comprising the habitually feeble, the sick, insane, 
and inebriates, are only accidentally paupers and their 
condition may be only temporary. The numerical pro- 
portion of the first type is a sure test of the average purity 
of the stock; but the numerical proportion of the second 
“is a test of the average intelligence and humanity of the 
people, of the wisdom and justice of their social institu- 
tions, and of the general prosperity.” 

Inherited tendencies also play a large rdle in the growth 
of the criminal class, especially “inherited tendency to 
activity of certain faculties and sentiments.”*° Unlike 
children of paupers, these children have power to impel 
action; however, it is inevitably destructive action. But 
social factors are very important in crime, for “in some 


8 [bid., pp. Xxxii-xxxiii; c-ciil. 
9 Ibid., pp. xxxili-xxxiv. 
10 Jbid., p. xxv. 
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communities there have sprung up social evils which nec- 
essarily create a criminal class, just as distinctly marked 
as any slave class; and those evils bear so strongly upon 
the children of that class, that they cannot escape out of 
it any more than the children of slaves can escape out of 
slavery.”™? 

The predisposition to insanity is inherited, but it is 
more controllable than most predispositions. Selective 
marriage can eliminate the tendency to insanity from 
stock tainted with such a predisposition. On the other 
hand, alcohol and abuse of the great primal functions tend 
to vitiate a stock. Howe conceived insanity as a feature of 
developing civilization induced largely by the strain and 
speed of modern living conditions—strife, sharp competi- 
tion, and antagonisms of the struggle for life. Complete 
sanity demands due gratification of all aspects of our per- 
sonalities, including the social. He concludes: 


Bearing these things in mind we can estimate very nearly the 
number of insane in any given population, if we know the leading 
features of its civilization; such as the degree of mental culture; 
the diet and regimen, especially the use of stimulants; the habits 
of industry; the distribution and security of property; the perma- 
nence of homesteads; the prevailing ideas of moral and religious 
duty, whether they are cheerful or gloomy; the opportunities and 
incentives to mental activity; the stability of social and political 
institutions; and, above all the extent to which the natural harmo- 
nious relations of the family, and between the sexes, are observed 
or violated.12 


The people themselves can decide what proportion of the 
population shall be sane or insane. 

Two years later Howe has less to say about hereditary 
factors in producing the non-normal classes and more on 


11 Jbid. 
12 Jbid., pp. ciii-cv. 
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the social ones, especially such factors as urban living 
conditions and certain social processes. Innate tenden- 
cies, he finds, lead to the rise of cities, which in turn, fos- 
ter the growth of problem classes, especially as a result of 
crowding. General standards of bodily health are lowered 
in cities. Certain classes have their moral and religious 
sentiments practically starved as a result of city condi- 
tions. The natural dispositions which lead to such social 
aggregations, legitimate as they are, must nevertheless be 
directed by reason. 

American cities are growing very rapidly and passing 
through social processes similar to those which have in- 
fluenced the great European cities. It is important, there- 
fore, to consider what the results of urbanization have 
been in these foreign cities. Howe then presents the ef- 
fects of dense population in Paris, effects from which 
American cities are in no way immune.”® 

Howe’s analysis of certain social processes involved in 
urbanization are extremely interesting. He says: 


By the law of affinities, society separates horizontally into layers. 
Labor is sub-divided; and the sub-division goes on more and more 
minutely until the upper classes monopolize all the brain-work, and 
impose all the manual work upon the lower classes, who become 
literally and solely the hewers of wood and drawers of water. Then 
come the natural affinities, growing out of different degrees of cul- 
ture; and those who have most, put as far from them, and as far 
beneath them, as they can, those who have least. Gradually there 
is formed a coarse substratum, contemptuously called mudsills, upon 
whom presses, with merciless force, the whole weight of the super- 
incumbent layers.!4 


This extreme stratification leads to unjust division of la- 
bor. A sense of wrong is aroused in the lower classes 


13 Fifth Annual Report Massachusetts Board of State Charities, pp. xxiii-xxix 
(1868). 
14 [bid., p. xxvii. 
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and as a result they break through the law to secure their 
stolen birthright, the pursuit of happiness. He continues: 


This rough sketch faintly outlines the process by which in the 
crowded cities of the old world there come to be formed hereditary 
classes of social outlaws, as distinct in outward appearance and in 
moral character as any clans or tribes of men. The Arabs of Lon- 
don—the Gamins of Paris. In our large cities the same elements 
exist; they are following the same laws of social stratification and 
social corruption. . . .15 


Crowded human habitations produce foul moral distem- 
pers which permeate upper social strata in spite of all ef- 
forts to prevent them from so doing. There is no quar- 
antining of such moral emanations. Howe says: 


The solidarité of the race... . binds together with a thousand 
threads, which cannot be cut, the poor and the rich, the wise and 
the foolish, the pure and the corrupt, into one social mass in which 
every particle affects every other.1® 


Howe’s presentation of the results of urbanization 
sounds to our ears, in the light of the precise studies of 
Burgess, Shaw, and Abbott and Breckinridge, somewhat 
loose and discursive. Nevertheless, in its nontechnical 
terminology it contains much that later students are say- 
ing in more definite and accurate terms. Where he saw 
only “crowded human habitations” we see whole inter- 
stitial areas, transition areas, or areas of disorganization. 
Where he saw people “strongly yearning for their stolen 
birthright, the pursuit of happiness,” modern workers with 
a psychoanalytic bent see people strongly yearning to 
satisfy their egos, wishes, instincts, or what not. There 
is no lack of insight in Howe’s analysis of the processes 
involved in urbanization, but the precision based on nu- 


15 [bid., p. xxviii. 
16 Jbid., p. xxix. 
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merous careful studies is wanting. Even in spite of this, 
however, the theories set forth by Howe constitute one of 
the most interesting treatises of that time on the social 
pathology aspect of sociology from the modern, as con- 
trasted with the old theological, viewpoint. There is still 
a great deal of metaphysics in them—the natural laws, 
for example—but we recognize the approach as akin to 
our own. It attempts to be scientific. Where it fails to 
be so the reason lies not in the author’s intention, but in 
the inadequacy of his, available data. 

As to method, Howe believed very strongly in statistics. 
He urged the necessity of accurate record keeping by in- 
stitutions of public welfare in order that results of various 
procedures might be tested statistically. 

It is conceivable that Howe, during his extended travels 
abroad, and especially while studying in Paris, may have 
come in contact with Comte. His wife, Julia Ward Howe, 
was a student of the philosophy of Comte and he may 
have been influenced by her in this direction. His con- 
cept of sociology was that of a comprehensive social sci- 
ence, as indicated by the statement that “if our people 
would give as much attention to other principles and laws 
of sociology, as they have given to the department of poli- 
tics, our charitable and penal institutions would excel 
also.”** 

Like Veblen, Howe understood the motive behind con- 
spicuous consumption and greatly resented it.** He op- 
posed the penal system based on solitary confinement as 
an outrage against human nature.’® He held to an in- 
stinctive theory of the origin of language.”® He also be- 


17 Second Annual Report of the Massachusetts Board of State Charities, p. xviii. 
18 The Journals and Letters of Samuel Gridley Howe, Il, 313-14. 

19 F. B. Sanborn, Dr. S. G. Howe, p. 213. 

20 The Journals and Letters, Il, 55. 
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lieved in phrenology.** He was inclined to accept the 
inferiority of the mulatto as established, but here as al- 
ways he emphasized the necessity of getting at the real 
facts of the case.”* 

In the field of the treatment of the non-normal classes 
Howe was far in advance of his age, being very strongly 
opposed to the use of eleemosynary institutions and favor- 
ing the distribution of non-normals among the general 
population. But it would be outside the scope of the 
present paper to include his theories in that field. 

Not all members of the American Social Science Asso- 
ciation conceived of social science in the same terms as did 
Howe. Carey himself was a member of the association, 
as were Lieber, Dwight, Woolsey, and many others of a 
more theoretical cast of mind. The social science move- 
ment comprehended a wide divergence of viewpoints 
among which that typified by Howe was only one. Ulti- 
mately this particular sect of social science segregated 
itself from the American Social Science Association to 
form an independent organization of its own, namely the 
National Conference of Charities and Corrections. This 
fact, however, does not in the least detract from the im- 
portance of Howe’s theories as representative of a particu- 
lar type of social science in the sixties, and as an interest- 
ing phase in the history of American social thought. 


21 Jbid., 145-146. Also F. B. Sanborn, Dr. S. G. Howe, 178-179. 


aon F. B. Sanborn, Dr. S. G. Howe, 286-89. Also The Journals and Letters, Il, 
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DEGREES OF SOCIAL INTIMACY 


MAPHEUS SMITH 


University of Kansas 


THERE IS NO more important conception in the inter- 
pretive and understanding schools of sociology than that 
of primary contacts and its opposite, secondary contacts. 
This dichotomy, like many other sociological ideas of the 
present day, is old, and can be traced to the Confucian- 
ists, to the Buddhists, and to the Greeks. But its greatest 
fruition has been in recent years in the works of Cooley, 
Small, Park and Burgess, and later writers. To all 
American sociologists the essential difference between 
primary and secondary contacts is one of informality, 
warmth, friendliness, and sincerity, as opposed to coldness, 
enmity, indirectness, and formality. “Face-to-face” and 
“intimate” are consistently used as indexes to primary 
contacts, while spatial and social distances are evidences 
of secondary contacts. 

But two outstanding improvements in the present no- 
tions of contact may be suggested. First, the conception 
of intimacy that is elemental to an understanding of pri- 
mary relationships may be more behavioristically and ac- 
curately defined. At present it is impossible to obtain 
agreements among observers concerning the relative in- 
timacy of different relationships. The distinction is not 
sharpened to the degree required of a useful tool. One 
reason why a better type of definition has never been 
developed is that the interpretations made have never 
been questioned sufficiently. No investigation has been 
made of the relationship of primary contacts to the be- 
havior of delinquents, of dependents, of the insane, of 
leaders, of transients, of immigrants. No hypotheses based 
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on the dichotomy of contacts have been advanced with 
any idea of testing the theories of social contact. In fact, 
it would seem that no question had ever been raised con- 
cerning the useableness in scientific work of the distinction 
between primary and secondary, when applied to social 
relationships. 

The second improvement needed in the dichotomy is 
the recognition that intimacy can be measured in terms of 
a continuum upon which the two divisions of intimacy 
suggested by the classical sociologists are but segments. 
Thus far the continuum is nothing more than two ex- 
tremes and an indefinite frontier that separates them. 
Much will be gained by realizing that intimacy and dis- 
tance in contacts shade off into one another imperceptibly 
just as colors do in the spectrum. Along with this idea 
will come the realization that a number of degrees of in- 
timacy exist between the extremes, just as the notion of 
a spectrum makes it comprehensible that a number of 
varying wave lengths of light exist between the red and 
the blue, and even between the violet and the indigo. 

The first step in making these improvements in the con- 
ception of intimacy is further to refine and behavioristic- 
ally define the degrees of intimacy between the most in- 
timate and the least intimate relationships. The social 
distance technique developed by Bogardus was the first 
attempt made to do this. The seven levels used, in order 
of intimacy, were: 


close kinship by marriage 

club membership as a chum 

neighbor in same street 

employment in same occupation in same country 
citizenship in same country 

visitors only to same country 

exclusion from same country! 


1E. S. Bogardus, “Measuring Social Distance,” Journal of Applied Sociology, 
IX (1925), 300-302. 
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The superiorities of this scale over the classification of 
contacts as primary or secondary were its superior ob- 
jectivity, its refinement of the dichotomy into seven dif- 
ferent levels of intimacy, and a more fundamental recog- 
nition of the continuum principle. 


TYPES OF INTIMACY 


But now it is possible to suggest a further extension of 
the study of distance and intimacy. Bogardus did not 
exhaust the possibilities, as indeed was not the purpose of 
his scale; but now it will be of advantage to proceed fur- 
ther in the analysis of distance-intimacy. It is perhaps 
impossible at this time to give a complete classification of 
intimacy degrees, but a few points can be stressed to ad- 
vantage and a suggestive classification presented. Inti- 
macy relationships that can be evaluated as of different 
degrees of intimacy are of several sorts. In the first place, 
can be named tactual relationships, based on the touch 
relationships permitted by individuals. Second, there are 
proximity relationships, without touch relations but with 
other sensory knowledge. Then there are communication 
relationships, or the use of language in giving knowledge 
to another. In addition, there are proximity relationships 
without any sort of sensory knowledge as an individual; 
and more rare is a non-proximity relationship but with 
knowledge as an individual being permitted. 

It is not possible to determine except by empirical 
methods the relative intimacy of these types of relation- 
ships but a few relations seem fairly obvious. Touch is 
generally considered the most intimate of relationships, 
but certain touch relationships can become stereotyped and 
change their intimacy connotations. For example, the kiss 
between adults was at one time considered a very intimate 
relationship. But custom has made the kiss a stereotyped 
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form of greeting in some circles, with the result that the 
people of another age than the present, or of another 
culture, might wrongly interpret as license the behavior of 
certain groups that employ the kiss rather promiscuously. 
And communication relationships of certain types, such as 
ideals, ambitions, sex experiences, or even words signifying 
sex activity are thought by some persons, chiefly intro- 
verts, to be a violation of the self to an extent that some 
very intimate touch relationships may not be. To some 
people talk of the self cannot be stereotyped, but to others 
conversation is more readily stereotyped than touch re- 
lationships of the more intimate sort. The comparative 
intimacy expressed by the different types of relationships 
mentioned, in short, varies with the group under consid- 
eration, just as does any other evaluation upon a type of 
behavior. 

Similarly, there are different degrees of intimacy within 
each of the five classifications mentioned. The result is 
that the most intimate relationship of the second and third 
types surpasses the less intimate relationships of the first 
type in the degree of intimacy shown. And the entire list 
of relationships, composed of all of the subtypes of re- 
lationship of the five types can be arranged into a relation- 
ship continuum based on the intimacy expressed. Of 
tactual relationships it would be expected that the most 
intimate are those connected with primary and secondary 
sex zones ; then other skin surfaces, clothed and unclothed, 
including hair of head. Less intimate touch relationships 
would be various contacts with clothes. 

Proximity relationships without touch but with sensory 
knowledge would probably begin with smell, taste, then 
hearing, and lastly sight. The objects sensed in each case 
would probably be in the same order of intimacy as men- 
tioned for contact. Communication relationships which 
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concern the more intimate sensory facts and experiences 
would rank as quite intimate to most people, but beyond 
these the degrees of intimacy by communication rapidly 
decrease. Attitudes, desires, ambitions, beliefs, and aver- 
sions, are, however, so personal as to be withheld from 
all but the persons most closely related. Much less in- 
timate are types of communication about impersonal 
matters, such as of objects, of stereotyped ideas, of “one 
would think,” “one would never do that,” and of events 
not related to the communicants. More distant would be 
ritualized talk, ranging from religious responsive readings, 
to talk of the weather. Stereotyped salutations, such as 
“Let me present you to Mr. Doe,” and “How do you do?” 
are less intimate, followed by gestures, such as a hand- 
clasp, a nod, a bow, a shrug. Communication at a dis- 
tance, except by letter, is generally quite lacking in inti- 
macy, even among those who have been closely associated. 

Proximity intimacy without individual recognition oc- 
curs in street crowds, in restaurants, in theaters, in vehi- 
cles, in the same city, in the same country. Mere existence 
in spatial boundaries without knowledge is absolute lack 
of relationship except in the abstract. The fifth main type 
of relationship, knowledge of without any proximity or 
communication with, is perhaps not as remote a relation- 
ship to all concerned as presence within the same geo- 
graphical region, due to the fact that even a stereotyped 
knowledge is a relationship by the person who knows, if 
not by the person known. The actress or society woman 
who signs a testimonial advertisement is certainly ob- 
livious of any relationship with the reader of the advertise- 
ment; but the shopgirl or the housewife, reading the choice 
facts in the advertisement may feel an appreciable measure 
of intimacy with the person described. 

Along with these types and subtypes there are com- 
binations of two or more degrees in the same situation. 
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For example, a combination of the most intimate con- 
versation with the most intimate contact would almost 
universally be accorded the rank of the most intimate 
social relationship. This combination and others must be 
assigned some place on the intimacy continuum, for it is 
only by exhausting the possibilities that the significance 
of these relationships can be understood. 


THE DETERMINATION OF DEGREE OF INTIMACY 


It is not necessary to stop here in a discussion of these 
relationships. It is possible to go on and determine the 
relative intimacy of all distinguishable relationships by the 
psychophysical method Thurstone has recently adapted 
to the study of attitudes and opinions.” 

This method proceeds by selecting two opposite ideas, 
for example, intimacy and distance, as the extremes of a 
continuum of ideas, for example, intimacy-distance. The 
position of any idea of intimacy-distance on this con- 
tinuum is then determined by the average rank given it 
among a large number of relationships by enough separate 
judges to insure the reliability of the average rank. 

To illustrate this point, sixteen statements, presented 
originally in a different order, were independently ranked 
by sixty-five college students so that their average ranks 
when arranged from greatest to least degree of intimacy 
took on the following sequence: 





Relationship Average intimacy rank 
Marriage 1.06 
Closest friendship 2.08 
Membership in same club or fraternity 3.12 
Business partnership 3.67 
One’s own guest in an intimate gathering 4.93 
Resident in same neighborhood 6.09 
Student at same college 6.19 


2L. L. Thurstone and E. J. Chave, The Measurement of Attitude (Chicago: 
University of Chicago Press, 1929). 
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Relationship Average intimacy rank 


Guest of another at an intimate gathering 6.60 
Speaking acquaintance outside the home 8.94 
Incidental acquaintance on a journey 9.63 
Occupant of next seat at place of amusement 11.21 
Resident in same city 11.52 
Present but not in physical contact at a place 

of amusement 12.44 
Citizen of same country 12.85 
Visitor only in same country 13.79 
Resident in same country without citizenship 14.18 


This study is only a sample of the entire procedure with 
regard to determining the degree of intimacy of various 
relationships. What should be done next is to collect all 
distinguishable intimacy ideas and have these ranked by 
two hundred, preferably three hundred, judges. The 
average ranking would indicate completely and with re- 
liability the relative intimacy of each social relationship. 

The chief use of such a series of values would be as a 
measuring device that would be applicable to such prob- 
lems as the relation of intimacy to mobility, the relation of 
attitudes of intimacy to actual intimacy, and the determi- 
nation of small degrees of change in intimacy of relation- 
ships. 

Nor is this all. The method used has even wider applica- 
tions.. The systematic sociologist can make use of such an 
intimacy scale empirically determined, perhaps, by soci- 
ologists. Every theorist must use some interpretation of 
the minute differences in relationships, their causes and 
results. A consensus of sociologists on this and other 
points would give the most satisfactory conclusions possi- 
ble to obtain about ideas which cannot be measured 
directly. 








TECHNOCRACY AND SOCIAL ENGINEERING* 


CLARENCE MARSH CASE 
University of Southern California 


THE worp “TrecHNocrAcy” has suddenly become a 
symbol for the hopes of destitute millions and the fears 
of a multitude of others more fortunately situated. It 
may not be out of place therefore, to suggest that during 
the course of all this vast public discussion three, and 
only three, major propositions actually have been made, 
whether by the “technocrats” themselves or by their of- 
ficial, or self-appointed, expounders. 

Of these the first is purely a matter of engineering, and 
declares that the modern machine technique is piling the 
land high with mountains of goods at the very same time 
that it is forcing more and more millions of men perma- 
nently out of work, and into hopeless poverty and distress. 
The second proposition asserts that the machine economy 
can no longer be run by means of a price-system, which 
is a matter of debatable economic theory. The third sug- 
gests that technologists should be given control of the 
economic and social order; and this is a problem that 
most concerns sociology and political science. These three 
propositions, falling respectively within the fields of tech- 
nological engineering, economic theory, and social politics, 
are all that have been really put forward, and if we were 
able now to discuss them adequately, we should have the 
essence of “technocracy” as promulgated thus far. The 
limits of time will admit, however, of only a very partial 
treatment in these remarks. 


* Presidential address delivered before the Pacific Sociological Society at Whittier 
College, January 14, 1933. 
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1. The first of these propositions is purely a matter of 
engineering in the technological sense as commonly under- 
stood. That is to say, it deals with the physicochemical 
materials and forces of nature, along lines which only an 
engineer is qualified to question. The rest of us, main- 
taining that modesty which befits the layman, must take 
the word of the engineers on this subject as final, and 
reason from it as from an established premise. Let us 
notice how the technologists have stated it: 


For the first time in history, as a result of the technological ad- 
vance, we have achieved an economy of plenty in the midst of a 
hodgepodge of debt and unemployment. The plain fact is that the 
machine and men cannot both work on a parity basis any longer. 
The machine has pushed man out of work. There isn’t room for 
him any more.! 


Thus runs the bare proposition; they elaborate it as 


follows: 


The high-water mark of industrial employment in America was 
reached in 1918, and ever since that time, through all the great years 
of the boom, it has been steadily falling. As industry becomes more 
and more mechanized one door after another has been shut to human 
labor. And all the while the Midas profit is put to producing more 
goods. In the end one sees the producers, fewer and fewer in num- 
bers, engulfed in goods which they can neither sell nor use, bowed 
down with interest and dividend-debts which they cannot pay. Be- 
side them is the little concentrated band of owners, swamped in 
money for which there is no use. Opposed to them is a vast army, 
laborers, white-collars, professionals, and all with neither food nor 
clothing nor money to pay for them. Spread out before all three 
is the spectacle of a gutted continent, its resources wasted and flung 
away in the crazy race for the profit that strangled the system.” 


All are familiar with the details of the picture so vividly 
painted by these technologists. They have shown us 


1 Wayne W. Parish, “Technocracy’s Question,” New Outlook, December, 1932. 
2 Harper's Monthly Magazine, January, 1932. 
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really appalling processes at work crowding the laborer 
out at a constantly accelerating speed. Where it took 
seventy hours for a man to produce a ton of steel in 1900, 
it required only thirteen man-hours in 1929, and a simi- 
lar reduction of the human labor factor is shown all along 
the line. 

The social tragedy that follows from it all is that ma- 
chines cannot eat food, wear clothing, ride in automobiles, 
or read books. Only human beings are constituted to 
consume these products, and since they have no work they 
cannot get possession of the vast “surplus,” sardonically 
so-called, but must go hungering, shivering, begging, or 
plundering ; eking out a wretched existence, while the huge 
product of the machine continues to pile up in the ware- 
houses of the futile and baffled owners. The “techno- 
crats” point this out, and say it will grow steadily worse. 
“At the present downward rate,” they predict, “we will 
have 25,000,000 unemployed by 1934, without taking into 
account any acceleration from disorder.”* 

The mind shudders at the prospect before the world 
unless something can be done to lay the axe to the root 
of the trouble. Technocracy has, however, little new to 
offer on this particular point except impressive examples, 
since the so-called overproduction and its cause in low 
wages have long been known. The Technocrats made in 
the same connection, nevertheless, a contribution which 
in itself amounts to the most tremendous challenge to our 
collective intelligence and social idealism it is possible to 
imagine. I refer to their further assertion that “with 
what is known of technology today in this country, it is 
now necessary for the adult population, ages 25 to 45, to 
work but 660 hours per year per individual to produce a 
standard of living for the entire population ten times 


3 New Outlook, December, 1932, p. 17. 
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above the average income of 1929.”* Or, as some writers 
have put it, the delivery of four hours labor two days a 
week by the said adults “would be enough to run the 
country, on the basis of our present equipment, so as to 
give every family in America the equivalent of an annual 
income of $20,000.” 

If the half of this be true, it takes the ground away from 
the economic doctrine that the niggardliness of nature 
and the comparative unproductiveness of man make long 
toil and low income the inevitable lot of the masses of 
mankind despite the utmost possibilities of economic jus- 
tice and social idealism. That sort of teaching is hence- 
forth as outworn and impossible as the system which saw 
its birth. The supremely significant service of the Tech- 
nocrats, as of the magazines and newspapers which have 
disseminated it among the public, lies just at this point. 
Even if nothing else that Technocracy has said should 
prove important in the end, the very act of making these 
facts known has let the cat out of the bag once for all. 
Henceforth, we reason no more from the premise of an 
economic deficit and a “pain economy,” but from the 
exact opposite. If these statements of the technologists are 
correct, as they doubtless are in substance, the only ob- 
stacle to general social welfare will be the lack of suf- 
ficient social intelligence and democratic idealism to bring 
it to pass. Long faces and lugubrious talk about these 
Technocratic revelations are a reflection upon our humani- 
ty and love of social justice. Hearing such things we, 
the whole of America, should hail the day of man’s deliver- 
ance from the unremitting and poorly rewarded toil of the 
relatively unproductive past. An exponent of Technocracy 


M Wayne W. Parrish, “Technocracy’s Question,” New Outlook, December, 1932, 
p. 13. 


5 Jefferson Chase, “Wanted: an American N.E.P.,” Vanity Fair, December, 
1932, p. 72. 
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puts it well: “Instead of being a cause for remorse,” he re- 
marks, “this should be the most joyful proclamation in 
history. Let the machine do man’s work for him. Let 
him have leisure.” 

2. The second major assertion of the Technocrats is 
that the “price system” will no longer work under the 
system of production which the enormous expansion of 
machinery has forced upon the Western world. On this 
point we shall have little to say. They actually seem to 
be talking against the system of wages and profits, al- 
though they constantly direct their remarks against the 
“price” system-in particular, as the pivot of the present 
system of distribution. This is immensely significant, 
but it is a problem to be threshed out by economists and 
financial experts. 

3. The third, and the only other, major proposition ac- 
credited to Technocracy is of very doubtful origin, al- 
though there can be little doubt about its absurdity. It 
seems to suggest that the affairs of this nation should be 
turned over to the technologists, leaving them to run the 
affairs by the same methods with which their remarkable 
successes in technical engineering have been attained. 
That mysterious word “Technocracy” seems to mean for 
many persons simply this rule of the technologists. It 
may have been meant to convey that sense, but it might 
also mean simply the rule of technological considerations, 
principles, and laws. If it is the latter that is intended, 
it is already hoary with years, having been enunciated in 
Karl Marx’s theory of the economic interpretation of his- 
tory, and in other words by various social scientists of later 
date. 

If, on the other hand, the Technocrats really mean to 
hint that national affairs should be placed in their hands, 
they are the victims of an absurd conceit, which proceeds 
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from a tendency to confuse technological and social en- 
gineering. Engineering in the technological sense has to 
do with the manipulation of the materials and forces of 
inanimate nature. Social engineering attempts to modify 
or direct the basic wishes and acquired social attitudes of 
human beings as members of society. These personality 
traits, as engineers will find, are much less clearly under- 
stood and immensely more obstinate than even the native 
granite or casehardened steel over which they have won 
the mastery. President Hoover himself found it much 
easier to harness and divert the mighty current of the 
Colorado River than to bring the people of the adjoining 
states into harmonious codperation with the project. 
“Technocrats” who covertly or openly aspire to taking 
over the direction of the life of this nation in the name of 
technological efficiency are simply displaying the valor of 
ignorance in the social field. The tremendous emotional 
forces already aroused both for and against their pro- 
nouncements should serve to show them that the inaugu- 
ration of the technocratic scheme, or any other program 
of social reform or economic readjustment, involves the 
control of social forces concerning which all their brilliant 
engineering experience in itself yields them not the slight- 
est understanding. Whatever they may know, and it is 
a good deal in the case of some of them, about the modi- 
fication of human behavior, they learned as men and as 
citizens, or as students of social science, but not as engi- 
neers in the technological sense. 

The problem is one of consciously directing social 
change along lines of general welfare and social progress. 
This is a problem which sociologists of the last one hun- 
dred years have earnestly studied but with almost com- 
pletely negative results. We now begin to know how to 
state the problem of social progress, but practically noth- 
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ing about the social technique required to bring it to 
solution. 

Perhaps sociologists will be found most reluctant about 
rushing into the breach just here, simply because they 
have studied, during a hundred years, the problem which 
the most self-confident workers in other fields seem quite 
keen to solve out of hand, although hardly prepared to 
state it clearly. 

Without overlooking for a moment the immense com- 
plexity and baffling stubbornness of social forces, it does 
seem warranted to say that the immense productivity of 
applied physical science and machinery forces upon us the 
task of diverting a larger share of the national income into 
the hands of masses of men and women who are its natu- 
ral and rightful consumers. Since they are not now 
working, and hence not drawing wages at all, the im- 
mediate task is to transfer goods from those who own but 
cannot consume them, to those who must consume but do 
not own them. This will, inevitably, have to be done, 
and it is possible to think of only three ways by which it 
can be accomplished. The first is to transfer it to them 
through jobs of some kind or other; the second is to dis- 
pense it by doles of some sort; the third is to leave them 
to drift about empty-handed until in sheer desperation 
they rise up and seize it. The last named alternative 
spells the worst of calamities for all concerned, but there 
are other possibilities only less ominous. By attempting 
to evade this momentous issue, fiddling while Rome 
burns, it is not absolutely impossible, although scarcely 
believable, that America should yet fall victim to the 
rule of the so-called “Man on Horseback,” or the domina- 
tion of a revolutionary conflict-class, called frankly the 
“dictatorship of the proletariat.” 

One way of escaping both those catastrophes might be 
for this nation to proceed to dictate to itself, after the 
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manner in which a person of purpose and character dic- 
tates to himself. It can be done in either case only by 
planning instead of drifting, and by subordinating the 
more fleeting and partial impulses to that larger and more 
permanent interest represented by a deliberately formu- 
lated and consciously willed purpose or goal. The fact 
that social groups, especially the vast national ones, blun- 
der along in the blind, self-defeating ways of the amoeba 
or other low forms of life, has been familiar to sociologists 
from the days of Herbert Spencer. We speak much of 
progress and societal self-direction, but history shows very 
little, if any, of either. The principal reason for this 
would seem to lie in the lack of a deliberating, planning 
organ, even in the case of the most highly civilized socie- 
ties. Yet there seems to be no way out of the present 
predicament except through the guidance and virtual dic- 
tation of some more highly centralized and authoritative 
directing body than now exists. 

The forms of democratic government in the more direct 
sense have failed in this country, although, as some have 
ably argued, the essential spirit and will toward democ- 
racy has not necessarily diminished. It might be saved 
through some plan for centralizing responsibility in a 
comparatively small number of persons exercising large 
powers, subject to recall but otherwise set free from popu- 
lar clamor. In the very act of seeming to abandon it, 
genuine self-government might thus be made more effec- 
tive and secure. Not even politically immobile America 
can hope to blunder along much further in the face of mil- 
lions growing daily more destitute and more desperate. 
While a simple rural civilization can usually muddle 
through, the modern machine-driven world-economy can 
no longer be endured under a policy of aimless drift. The 
acute human situation now facing us calls for farsighted 
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and disinterested planning such as can never be achieved 
by means of the shortsighted, selfish policies of pressure- 
politics. One of the greatest and most urgent tasks of 
our times is to invent some way of placing a much larger 
share of societal self-direction into the hands of the wis- 
est and best. It seems not only theoretically reasonable 
but practically imperative that a nation claiming high en- 
lightenment should take steps toward exercising some of 
that same planful foresight which is recognized as the 
attribute of superior men in the ordering of their own 
personal affairs. The idea here in mind goes be- 
yond currently proposed economic councils, and boards 
of strategy, excellent as they are, in the fact that social 
and cultural values wider than engineering techniques or 
economic interests in the narrow sense are regarded as of 
equal or even greater importance. At any rate that com- 
munity, whether county, state, or national, which first 
succeeds in deliberately planning the social and economic 
life for the general welfare will be humanity’s pioneer in 
social engineering.® 


6 We here omit the paragraphs discussing a more detailed plan published by the 
present writer in Sociology and Social Research, XVII (Nov.-Dec., 1932), 117-136. 
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TRENDS IN PUBLIC CONTROL IN 
SOCIAL WORK ABROAD* 


CHRISTINE GALITZI 
Scripps College 


THE PUBLIC CONTROL of social work and social welfare 
abroad, especially as confined to Europe, has gained tre- 
mendous ground in the postwar period of reconstruction 
and reform wrought with political, administrative, and 
economic change. 

With the exception of the Scandinavian countries,’ 
where private institutional charity was almost nonexist- 
ent even in the prewar days, the trend of European social 
work, as regards its official status in the economy of a 
nation, has been marked by a gradual departure from 
private charity, as expressed in the voluntary philanthrop- 
ic paternalism of a privileged, plutocratic, and oligarchic 
class toward dependent compatriots, and a decided devel- 
opment and growth of state responsibility toward the re- 
lief of both national and alien dependents. 

This change was naturally accompanied in its adminis- 
trative aspects by a centralization and supervision of pub- 
lic funds secured either through direct and indirect taxa- 
tion accrued by benevolent contributions or through 
compulsory insurance. 

As to the technique in social work, it has shifted in 
general from purely remedial measures and empirical 
methods to preventive and constructive policies. Coping 
scientifically with problems of social inequality, as evi- 


* Address delivered before the Pacific Sociological Society at Whittier College. 
January 14, 1933. 

1 Encyclopedia of the Social Sciences (New York: The Macmillan Company, 
1932), VIII, 90. 
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denced in dependency, physical handicap, mental inferiori- 
ty, criminality, and unemployment, rehabilitation of the 
individual and prevention of social inequality have been 
the slogan and the guiding principle in public welfare 
throughout Europe. 

This trend, however, has been neither uniform nor regu- 
lar, because public control of social welfare has been 
closely related to the local variations in structure and 
function of the European states, and has been directly in- 
fluenced by the philosophy underlying the policies of the 
latter. To grasp the manifold manifestations of this evo- 
lution, one needs to cast aside generalities and attempt to 
point out its outstanding steps. Consequently, glancing 
rapidly over the map of Europe we find countries like 
Great Britian, Germany, Scandinavia, and Switzerland, 
where public welfare is considered as a state function, but 
where at the same time private initiative is allowed to 
exist under state control. 

The main emphasis in these countries, throughout the 
fifteen-year period since the armistice, has been toward 
the centralization of social welfare and the extension of 
public control through the agency of a centralized admin- 
istrative body: the Ministry of Health, the Ministry of 
Labor, or the Ministry of Social Affairs. This new organ- 
ism has enabled public and private social work (1) to 
correlate their activities within a given territorial divi- 
sion such as the country or the metropolitan area; (2) to 
standardize the methods of procedure throughout the 
country; and (3) to balance the financial resources be- 
tween well-to-do and poor administrative local units. 

Moreover, as prevention gains ground over remedial 
methods, insurance becomes the keynote to the effective 
solution of the problems of child protection, old age, and 
unemployment. Thus we witness in Great Britian: the 
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passing of the 1924 National Health Insurance Act;* the 
1925 Widows, Orphans and Old Age Contributory Pen- 
sions Act, which came into operation in 1929; and, finally, 
the Unemployed Insurance Acts of 1920-1925; all on a 
contributory basis. 

Similar steps have been taken by all Northern Euro- 
pean States including Czechoslavakia, while Russia pre- 
sents the extreme case of stamping out private philanthro- 
py and class paternalism and of making social welfare a 
definite function of the state. With the exception of a 
few Jewish fraternal organizations which have a precari- 
ous existence, all the social work is carried out by the 
communistic state. The social welfare policy of the So- 
viets considers the individual, although completely sub- 
ordinated to the interest of the group, of paramount 
importance. Consequently every individual is worth the 
care and attention of the Red Republic, especially as the 
soviet philosophy considers that no individual is respon- 
sible for his a-social behaviour but is more or less the 
victim of his social environment. Only in so far as the 
Communistic State can alleviate environmental conditions 
is the individual capable of socialization and rehabilita- 
tion. In accordance with this principle, Soviet Russia 
has shaped the program of public welfare of the People’s 
Commissariat of Social Relief* and the Central Scientific 
Institute for the Welfare of Mothers and Children in 
Moscow.‘ Social Insurance, including Old Age Insurance 
and Unemployment, is entirely supported by the employ- 
ing establishments, but as these are considered the prop- 
erty of the Communistic State, it is again a public charge 
falling upon the Soviets.° 

2 The Statesman’s Year Book (London: Macmillan & Co., 1932), p. 27. 

3 Encyclopedia of the Social Sciences, 1932, VIII, 91. 

4 The Nation, January 23, 1924, p. 100. 


5 The State Planning Commission of the U.S.S.R., “The Soviet Union looks 
ahead” (New York: H. Liveright, 1930), p. 156. 
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Turning away from the centralized public leadership 
and control of the Soviets, toward Spain, France, and 
Italy, we see that republican Spain like Soviet Russia has 
definitely departed from religious welfare agencies and 
private philanthropy and has bravely engaged in the 
leadership, administration, and control of social legisla- 
tion, public welfare, and social insurance, by creating a 
central administrative body, the Ministry of Labor,® and 
by adopting the policy of the Division of Labor. The 
Ministry of Health has jurisdiction over matters of health 
prevention and remedial measures, while the Ministry of 
Justice has decreed freedom of divorce, the legitimacy of 
the offspring of unmarried couples,’ and the rehabilita- 
tion of juvenile delinquents and adult criminals. 

Democratic France has subscribed to the double policy 
of allowing private agencies of welfare to coexist with 
public institutions under the control of the Central Com- 
mission of Bienfaisance,* instituted since revolutionary 
times, which carries out the remedial phases of social wel- 
fare and codperates with three separate governmental 
agencies, namely, the Ministry of Labor, the Ministry of 
Pensions, and the Ministry of Public Health. This division 
of labor among these administrative supervisory bodies of 
the states is hampering the codrdinated centralization of 
public welfare in the local and district administrative units. 
Moreover, the juvenile courts are under the jurisdiction 
of the Ministry of Justice, which makes for more separat- 
ism and further lack in codrdination of all the branches of 
social work and social welfare. As to adequate profes- 
sional leadership, only in the postwar period has France 
begun to grasp the need for establishing social schools for 
the technical training of her social workers. 


® The Statesman’s Year Book, op. cit., p. 1289. 
7 Ibid., p. 1288. 
8 Encyclopedia of the Social Sciences, 1932, VIII, 90. 
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However, despite this shortcoming, France has dealt 
adequately with the problems of social insurance, by 
means of the New Social Insurance Law of April 5, 1928, 
which took effect on July 1, 1930.° 

Following different trends, dictatorial fascist Italy has 
restrained from encroaching upon the field which is carried 
out by social work. Despite the corporate states’s inter- 
vention in all branches of national activities, the Opere 
Pie or Insituzione de Asistenza e di Beneficencia Publica 
are regulated by the Law of July 17, 1890, amended by 
the Law of June 17, 1926,"° and are still subject to the 
police power and supervisory control of the state. No 
special organism has been purposely created to deal with 
the problems of public welfare. However, the protection 
of child health and general social insurance have made 
considerable progress. Under the impulsion of the Min- 
istry of Corporations" and the supervision of the J/nspec- 
torates of Labor, the “syndicates” have adopted the labor 
standards proposed by the International Labor Office 
Conventions and have made no objection to the new 
Social Insurance Law of 1924, providing compensation to 
all workers between twelve and sixty-five years of age, on 
a compulsory basis. The technique of the Italian social 
worker is lacking in specialized training. 

When from these Latin countries we pass to the Balkan 
states, we see a similar evolution in public welfare policies 
with a definite departure from prewar conditions, but in- 
adequate provision for social insurance. 

Albania, Bulgaria, Greece, Roumania, Yugoslavia, and 
Turkey have all expanded their police power to consider 
public welfare as a state function. Previous to 1914, so- 


9D. J. Saposs, The Labor Movement in Post-War France (New York: Columbia 
University Press, 1931), p. 276. 


10 The Statesman’s Year Book, 1932, p. 1031. 


11 Jbid., p. 1023. 
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cial work in these countries was in the hands of individual 
benevolence and paternalistic philanthropy. The war has 
shaken the economic structure of these states and has 
altered their functions. Agrarian reform forced them to 
pass from a feudal system to a small land-holders’ econo- 
my, to provide the necessary funds for public welfare. 
These states either subsidized the private initiative and 
exercised supervisory control as has been the case with 
Roumania and Greece, or took in hand the leadership, as 
was the case of Yugoslavia, Bulgaria, and Turkey, by 
creating governmental agencies. 

The industrialization of the Balkan states, as an at- 
tempt at self-support and as a manifestation of exag- 
gerated nationalism, together with the efforts on the part 
of the International Labor Office in standardizing social 
legislation, however, has forced upon the Balkan states a 
policy of state intervention and public control of social 
welfare and social work. Every Balkan nation, with the 
exception of Albania and Bulgaria, in this critical fifteen- 
year period of economic disequilibrium following the 
Treaty of Versailles, has created a new governmental 
agency: Ministry of Public Welfare in Greece, Ministry 
of Labor, Health, and Public Welfare in Roumania, Min- 
istry of Social Affairs and Health in Yugoslavia,'* Minis- 
try of Public Health in Turkey,” in order to control the 
work of public welfare, and more especially the distribu- 
tion and use of public funds. 

Local control of either private or state agencies is exer- 
cised through the medium of district offices and traveling 
inspectors who make recommendations for the budget of 
the state institutions and the subsidies to private organi- 
zations of social welfare. State funds, obtained through 
either taxation or private donations, are allocated to pub- 


12 Jbid., p. 1365. 
13 Jbid., p. 1337. 
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lic and private institutions according to a percentage 
determined by their public utility. Compulsory Old Age 
Insurance has been carried for all public employees, but 
private employees are unprotected, and social insurance 
has received little practical application. As to the technique 
of social work throughout the Balkans, it is still chiefly 
in its empirical stage, with the exception of the schools for 
nurses in Athens, Istambul, Sofia, and Bucharest, the 
institutions for the training of public-health visiting 
nurses and the Graduate School of Social Work in Rou- 
mania, which in recent years have introduced methods of 
social case work and a more scientific approach to the 
study and the solution of social problems." 

Summing up the cursory remarks of this study, the 
trend in public control in social work in Europe has defi- 
nitely followed: (a) a tendency towards centralizing the 
different phases of social work under one administrative 
agency, through which the state fulfills its new function of 
supervising or leading the public welfare work; (b) while 
social work emphasizes more and more the value of pre- 
vention as against remedial intervention; and (c) tends 
to supplant private philanthropic charity by schemes of 
contributory social insurance supported and controlled by 
the state. 

Parallel to this evolution there is a codrdinated effort 
through the medium of the International Labor Office at 
standardizing the steps in public control in social welfare, 
and thus the social evolution of the states, irrespective of 
their different structures, follows a similar development 
towards increasing socialistic functions. 


14 Besides these institutions for the training of social workers, mention should 
be made of the Public Health Institutes of Yugoslavia, Roumania, and Greece, at- 
tached to the Faculties of Medicine of the respective universities of these countries, 
where public health officers are spending a year for their training in public health 
work. These Institutes have been made possible through the generous donations of 
the Rockefeller Foundation in order to stimulate governmental responsibility in 
health work, as has been the case with Poland, Czechoslovakia, France, and Spain. 





PRINCIPLES OF EMERGENCY RELIEF* 


GEORGE B. MANGOLD 
University of Southern California 


THE NEED of emergency relief is based on the existence 
of a nation-wide depression. The factor of greatest im- 
mediate importance is the loss of wages and earning power. 
The extraordinary amount of unemployment has resulted 
in inability to obtain funds for ordinary living expendi- 
tures. Among the average families we find that some 
savings had accumulated and among the groups on the 
comfort level considerable sums had been saved. The 
prolonged depression has wiped out the savings of thou- 
sands and for these a new emergency has arisen. Friends, 
relatives, fraternal organizations and churches—each and 
all have become inadequate sources of aid. An extra- 
ordinary situation, therefore, confronts the relief-giving 
and family welfare agencies of the country. 


Responsibility for Emergency Relief 


The generally accepted principle that the burden of re- 
lief-giving rests on the local community needs to be re- 
examined in light of the facts of the present crisis. It will 
become necessary to separate the emergency from the 
ordinary need. That the latter should be met locally is 
probably sound doctrine. This view can be maintained, 
even though the poverty that exists is not entirely due to 
local inertia and local neglect. A judicious decentraliza- 
tion of relief-giving is politically as well as socially neces- 
sary. On the other hand, great crises and serious indus- 


* Address delivered before the Pacific Sociological Society at Whittier College, 
January 14, 1933. 
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trial depressions strike certain communities much more 
severely than others. Furthermore, arbitrary boundary 
lines frequently do great injustice to the people within 
districts where the greatest amount of poverty and suffer- 
ing may exist. To force these people to accept poverty 
themselves in order to aid others, and to make this re- 
quirement simply because of the accident of residence, is 
most flagrantly unfair. For example, Detroit is suffering 
today from serious unemployment and the emergency 
needs are tremendous. It is not the fault of Detroit; nor 
is it the fault of Wayne County in which Detroit is situ- 
ated; nor is Michigan largely to blame. As far as the 
fault lies in the United States, it lies with the federal gov- 
ernment. Shall the nation remain absolved of responsibili- 
ty for the program of emergency relief, because we have 
from the beginning imposed the burden of relief giving on 
local subdivisions, such as counties and municipalities. 
A serious problem involved is that of the administra- 
tion of the law. For state or federal administration to 
supersede local work would be calamitous. Codperation, 
however, might be welcomed and should prove beneficial. 
Kelso belives that “Public poor relief should be organized 
into a system by which the actual administration rests in 
the local unit of government subject to supervision by the 
largest unit, the state involving the power to direct the 
plan and policy.’ This statement recognizes adminstra- 
tive responsibility on the part of the individual states. 
Should we not go further, however, and insist that, in the 
case of situations produced largely by forces over which 
the local community has no control, the state should also 
bear a financial responsibility? Such a view is in line with 
the theory of preventive work. The organization that is 
responsible for a condition of poverty or unemployment 


1 Science of Public Welfare, p. 197. 
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must also bear the costs of that condition. Otherwise, 
little or no pressure can be exerted in favor of the elimina- 
tion of the condition. 

In similar fashion, we may inquire whether or not the 
federal government should bear some of the responsibility 
for meeting the emergency relief problem. If the federal 
government assists the states in other enterprises, why 
should it refrain from assisting in the solution of a prob- 
lem, which is more distinctively a national problem than 
other problems with which the federal government is con- 
cerned at the present time. The facts indicate that a fed- 
eral aid program consisting of conditional grants-in-aid 
began in 1911. Since that time, federal funds have been 
granted to states provided the states matched these funds 
either in amount or according to specific proportions. 
Federal responsibility is accordingly recognized. ‘Today 
federal funds are appropriated for purposes of forest fire 
prevention, agricultural extension work, construction of 
highways, vocational education, industrial rehabilitation, 
and for divers minor needs.” The total appropriations for 
these purposes vary from $125,000,000 to $150,000,000 
per annum. Surely no one can deny that the federal 
government does not accept a certain degree of responsi- 
bility for interests of a general nature. In fact, some of 
these interests can hardly be classified as distinctly nation- 
al in character. Local and state responsibility is dominant. 
Federal aid has been extended not only because of the 
national interests involved but because it would stimulate 
states to a more effective program of work. The problem 
of emergency relief is somewhat similar. However, no 
amount of local effort can solve this problem. Shall we, 
therefore, persist in forcing local communities to handle 


2 Austin F. Macdonald, Federal Aid to the States. Supplement to National 
Municipal Review, October, 1928. 
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emergency relief independently or insist that state and 
nation codperate in the solution of the problem? ‘That 
which is being attempted at this time is briefly indicated 
in the following paragraphs. 


Meeting the Emergency Need 


In attempting to meet the emergency need the different 
cities have tried to increase the budgets of the family wel- 
fare agencies and of allied agencies of various types. In 
some instances the community fund drives were at first 
fairly successful. As the depression became more severe 
and the needs increased ample funds could no longer be 
secured. Meanwhile the President appointed a committee 
to stimulate relief-giving and to codrdinate the work of the 
relief-giving organizations. The problem, however, was too 
difficult to be solved through the work of such a committee. 
Meanwhile public funds for relief purposes were exhausted 
and new sources for relief funds had to be discovered. 

One plan consisted of floating bond issues, and a number 
of cities raised funds in this way. However, limitations 
on indebtedness and other considerations have made this 
method of finding additional funds inadequate to meet the 
growing need. Nor has it been possible to raise money by 
newly-devised systems of taxation. In most cases a com- 
munity feels that it is already taxed to the limit of en- 
durance. A group of citizens may start out with an am- 
bitious money-raising project, but only too soon the oppo- 
sition of the public manifests itself and the project is 
abandoned. 

In a number of cases appeals have been made to the 
state governments to assist local communities in solving 
the problem. In seven states direct appropriations have 
been authorized. Among these states are New York, Ohio, 
and Pennsylvania. The amount already appropriated ex- 
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ceeds $143,000,000, and in two of the seven states addition- 
al funds will be available during the present year.’ 

The state of New York has led in the amount of money 
appropriated. In addition to $40,000,000 that was avail- 
able up to February 1, 1933, other funds are also available, 
provided they be used during the current year. In that 
state relief is administered by a state emergency relief 
department working through a state-wide system of local 
bureaus in codperation with the county and city officials. 
The funds have been obtained from the proceeds of a bond 
issue. In Wisconsin the additional moneys obtained came 
from emergency taxes on chain stores and increased in- 


come taxes. 

In California, state labor camps were established to care 
for the transient homeless men. The men were given 
employment of various types. They improved firebreaks 
and in other ways lessened the fire hazards. The summer 


and fall months in the state proved very dry and much 
work in fire prevention was needed. The camps were es- 
tablished to check the migration of unemployed into Cali- 
fornia. It has been estimated that about 20 per cent of 
the men were residents of the state and that the remainder 
were migrants.* A much larger number of migrants 
would have invaded the state but for the establishment of 
the labor camps. The money for their operation was 
drawn from the state highway funds; no direct appro- 
priation was made for this purpose. Last year nearly 
$1,500,000 was expended on the camps and the current 
year will require an equally large sum. The California 
State Unemployment Commission, after a careful study 
of the unemployment situation in the state and of the 
relief problem, has recommended that the state provide 


3 The Compass, November, 1932, pp. 1-2. 
4 Abstracts of Hearings on Unemployment, p. 51. 
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$20,000,000 for emergency relief, this sum to be loaned 
to counties and municipalities. It recommended further 
that the Department of Social Welfare be given super- 
visory powers over agencies furnishing emergency unem- 
ployment relief with the object of maintaining standards 
and avoiding waste and duplication.® It will be noticed 
that the plan calls for loans to local communities. The 
state is to forward funds to counties and cities, but the 
latter are, in the long run, to pay the bills in full. 

Efforts to obtain federal relief and to obligate the na- 
tion as a whole to assume some responsibility for the re- 
lief problem began with the introduction of the Costigan 
and La Follette bill in the Senate on January 15, 1932. 
The purpose of the bill was “to provide for codperation 
by the Federal Government with the Several States in re- 
lieving the hardship and suffering caused by unemploy- 
ment, and for other purposes.’”® ‘This bill provided for 
the appropriation of $375,000,000, of which not more than 
one-third might be used before the middle of 1932. The 
rest was to be available for the fiscal year beginning July 
1, 1933. The law was to be administered by the Federal 
Children’s Bureau, the one federal agency or bureau sup- 
plied with efficient and trained social workers. Needless 
to say the bill met swift defeat. 

As conditions were rapidly growing worse, Congress 
and the President could not ignore the cry of the hungry 
for bread, and action became necessary. As a dramatic 
climax to the situation, our congressional leaders set 
aside $300,000,000 to be loaned by the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation to states and subdivisions of states, 
provided the necessary prerequisites are fulfilled. The 
money is a loan, not a grant. In other words, the federal 


5 News Release, November 19, 1932. 
6 Congressional Record, 72d Congress, Ist Session. S. 3045. No. 135. 
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government takes no definite responsibility for the poverty 
for which it is responsible. It merely acts as the generous 
banker and, under comparatively easy terms, lends funds 
to the impoverished states. —Two methods of lending may 
be utilized. Loans may be made to the governors of the 
various states and be repaid out of the federal highway 
funds within a period of five years. Or the money may be 
lent to counties and cities directly provided adequate se- 
curity in the form of relief bonds is given. The federal 
aid for highways amounts to seventy-five millions per 
year. As far as it affects states as a whole, the law does 
little more than substitute relief funds for aid in highway 
building. Local communities may find it somewhat easi- 
er to borrow money in this way than by other methods that 
are theoretically available. 

The drain on these funds was heavy and immediate. 
By January 1 of this year $143,418,355 had been allotted 
to thirty-six states and two territories. Among the twelve 
states that have not asked for aid are New York, Massa- 
chusetts, New Jersey, Maryland, and Nebraska.’ Cali- 
fornia also is included, but the failure of this state to 
make official request for funds was due, not to the unwil- 
lingness to ask for a loan but to the judgment of state of- 
ficials that a legal situation prohibited the obtaining of 
funds in this way. New York also has become restless 
and the governor of that state has said that federal aid 
will be needed. 

It appears from these facts that both state and federal 
government have begun to aid local communities in pro- 
viding money for emergency relief. In some cases, how- 
ever, the aid has taken the form of loans, and actual 
responsibility for meeting the emergency need is not rec- 


7 Los Angeles Times, Jan. 9, 1933, p. 2. Article entitled, “Half of R. F. C. Aid 
Funds Gone.” 
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ognized. If the lending body insists on a return of the 
loan no vital responsibility has been accepted. On the 
other hand, the loans are a recognition of the dawn of a 
new era in handling the problem of emergency relief. 
The larger political divisions can no longer ignore the pov- 
erty and unemployment within their borders. They must 
take action, even though that action merely defers the day 
when city or county will finally pay the bill. Such a step, 
however, inevitably will be followed by other steps. The 
states cannot avoid the conclusion that emergency relief 
must be handled in a larger way than the ordinary relief 
problem. The political organization responsible for the 
situations that breed industrial depressions must also bear 
the burden of the special distress caused by its negligence. 

The responsibility of the federal government for the cur- 
rent depression is, of course, more marked than is that of 
the states. Our distress is nation-wide and cannot be 
eliminated by the states acting separately. The Costigan- 
La Follette bill recognized this fact; the federal aid plan 
under which we are working does not. That such re- 
sponsibility will ere long be recognized is inevitable. We 
cannot work and think as a nation without accepting re- 
sponsibilities as a nation. In meeting the problem of 
emergency unemployment relief, we must eventually di- 
vide responsibility, requiring the local community to bear 
a fair share of the burden, but insisting that both the state 
and the federal government participate in the work. 
Otherwise the local community is the victim of vicarious 
suffering, and state and nation can go serenely on exploit- 
ing local communities as they please. 





THE TREND TOWARD COLLECTIVE ACTION 
AS RELATED TO SOCIAL WELFARE* 


DAVID E. HENLEY 
Whittier College 


THE SCOPE AND FoRM of this discussion have been deter- 
mined by the fact that it is introductory to the program 
for the day. It is not intended to be an independent or 
complete argument, but to prepare the way for the papers 
which are to follow. We are concerned now, not with the 
philosophy of individualism nor of collectivism. Neither 
are we considering any particular brands of these. Our 
chief concern here is with a social process. We seek to 
know whether there is any scientific basis for expecting the 
current trend toward collective action to endure. 

Are these tendencies the mere results of emergency con- 
ditions or are we to look deeper into the social process and 
find their significance in the growing achievements in com- 
munication and in the accelerating differentiation of mod- 
ern group life? 

This trend results in sensitive, specialized, interdepen- 
dent, and complex groups. Does not this inevitably lead 
to social integration and reorganization which in itself is 
carrying civilization into more and more collective action? 

More concretely, we confront the problem of the effect 
of this process on social welfare. Does it increase welfare 
or does it produce problems in human well-being, or both? 
Further, we need to inquire as to the effect of this general 
trend on the development of collective action in welfare 
work. 


* Address delivered before the Pacific Sociological Society at Whittier College, 
January 14, 1933. 
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In order to refresh our minds as to the significance of 
this trend let us glance, rather at random, at a few fields 
of social activity. 

First, today in the field of economic life we find labor 
unions accepted and encouraged; while they were recently 
frowned upon as un-American and illegal. In agriculture 
we find the government doing a right-about-face, coercing 
the farmers into codperatives and reducing competition 
through its policy of farm loans. These loans themselves 
are significant. Present-day groping for allotment plans, 
special government banks for farm credit, the postal 
system, the public highway system, and so forth are sug- 
gestive. 

Second, the evolution of modern public education 
systems, health education, farm education, parks, play- 
grounds, libraries, hospitals, sanitation systems,—all this 
suggests the trend to collective action in education and in 
consumption. For example, modern healthful city life is 
inconceivable without the marvel of collective health and 
sanitation programs. Likewise in rural life, we find today 
in Arkansas a campaign to eliminate malaria by distrib- 
uting quinine, a specific; by screening the houses; and by 
putting oil on the swamp waters and by draining these 
where possible. This can be done only by collective action. 
It is promoted jointly by the federal, state, and county 
governments. | 

Third, there is the centralization of welfare work itself. 
In medieval times this was highly collective, centering in 
the Pope at Rome. Later, in England we find the process 
starting over again on a local scale, and in America, relief 
followed this path, but today we have some eighty national 
organizations, and there is talk of a department of social 
welfare in the Federal government. Some of the fields 
covered are: poor relief; care of the blind, the orphans, the 
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aged, the sick, and the insane; segregation and treatment 
of the delinquent and criminal elements of society. 

Fourth, we have centralization in the three phases of 
politico-legal activity: public restraint of antisocial activi- 
ty (public punishment or dealing with criminals is recent 
in human history); public regulation and guidance of 
private activity; and public programs such as those noted 
above. 

The trend to collective action has a scientific basis. 
Limited space permits mention of only two elements of 
this subject. To grasp the full significance of these move- 
ments toward collective action we need remind ourselves 
of the nature of group life. (See Ward, Cooley, Bernard, 
and Bogardus.) 

By a study of the organic nature of the group we find 
that it is not a question of individual or group but of the 
individual in the group. He achieves personality, culture, 


and freedom only in and through group activity. Dr. W. 
Y. Elliott has endeavored to state this for us in his “co- 
organic theory” of the group, where the mutual or codpera- 
tive life of the organisms is the real life. He says: 


The phenomenon of group life is then, codrganic, not organic. 
There is not born from it a conscious self, a super person, for its 
“will” is dependent upon the wills of the associated individuals, its 
members; it has no good apart from their good; it is only because 
it affords the means of realizing their goods in a particular direction 
common to the individuals composing it, that it exists at all.1 


In the second place, the social process is pertinent to a 
study of collectivization. While many processes are effec- 
tive here, perhaps the one most important for our consider- 
ation is organization. The characteristic features of an or- 
ganization is that it functions through specialized inter- 


1 The Pragmatic Revolt in Politics (The Macmillan Co., 1928), p. 381. 
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dependent organs instead of as an undifferentiated mass. 
Organization as a process suggests specialized codperation. 
It is this characteristic of social co6peration which makes 
society possible. The phrase used by Sumner and Keller 
is “organization-specialization plus codperation.”? Dr. 
Case says: 

Social organization is not so much a state or a condition to be 
attained, as a complex process which constantly renews itself, and, 
in progressive societies, renovates and elevates itself to higher and 
more inclusive levels, coérdinating larger and larger numbers, with 
reference to more numerous interests and upon the basis of more 
equitable and socially efficient principles.* 


Organization may be used for or against progress (in a 
narrow misapplied sense of the term), but when that oc- 
curs it is not properly social organization. It is a part 
against the whole, or it is stagnation, or congestion,—not 
social organization. 


The increased complexities of life demand constant re- 
organization. Automobile traffic and regulation furnishes 
a splendid example. The change to “motor ways,” the 
slower change to the “auto mind,” the growth in control 
of traffic, all illuminate our problem. A complex society 
can have freedom only through control. The test of organi- 
zation for progress is,—does it allow for increase and 
expansion of freedom and at the same time yield more 
beneficial codperative behavior? Is it indeed functional- 
ized social codperation or merely specialized exploitation? 

Social coérdination does not work smoothly of itself in 
a complex society, with its changing stresses and strains. 
It must be given restraint and direction. Integration then 
is a part of organization. A pile of rods, shafts, bearings, 
and gears cannot utilize power nor serve locomotion. 
Nor can a disjointed, congested, dissociated number of 


2 The Science of Society, I, p. 8. 
3 Outlines of Introductory Sociology, p. 580. 
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social organs produce a progressive society until they are 
organized. 

Progress in sections has amazed us in recent decades, 
but progress in sections, segments, and grooves must be 
so geared up and organized that there will result a gradual 
increase in the effective harmonious working of the whole* 
before we may boast of social progress. 

Any study of social organization must recognize the 
fact that this proceeds at an accelerating rate with the 
evolution of the given civilization. Together with this we 
are confronted with the pertinent fact that there is a dif- 
ferential in rate of change between various parts and 
phases of society which Ogburn® terms “cultural lag” and 
to which Lippmann ascribes the cause of most of the so- 
cial problems of a dynamic society. Over a period of time, 
due to Sumner’s® “strain toward consistency in the 
mores,” there occurs reintegration and social reorgani- 
zation. 

We recognize with Cooley and sociologists generally 
that a good social order is the only source of social wel- 
fare and of freedom. By this we mean simply that a good 
social order is a society which affords functional oppor- 
tunity to its elements and component parts. “Every so- 
cial ill involves the enslavement of individuals.”* Lack 
of social order, sometimes called anarchy and sometimes 
referred to as rampant individualism, is not freedom but 
the destroyer of general liberty. By freedom we mean, 
with Hobhouse, “The spontaneous devotion of intelligent 
energy to the common life”* which can afford opportunity 
for diffusion of incentive and self realization. 


4L. T. Hobhouse, Social Development (Henry Holt, 1924), Chap. IV. 
5 Social Change (Huebsch, 1922), p. 200 ff. 
6 Folkways (Ginn & Co., 1906). 


7C. H. Cooley, Human Nature and the Social Order (Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
1902), p. 431. 


8 Op. cit., p. 80. 
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Increasing collective action seems to be inevitably a 
part of social evolution. In the words of Lester F. Ward 
“This universal growth of collectivism part passu with the 
growth of intelligence is simply the natural and normal 
integration of functions with the development of social 
structure.” 

Collective action is not possible in a Robinson Crusoe 
life until the man Friday appears, nor is it extensive in 
pioneer regions, but the differentiation and specialization 
of complex societies impels integration and collectivization. 
Glenn Frank illustrates this: “This depression has been 
caused not by our failure to master want, but by our 
failure in managing plenty. We know how to make 
things. We do not know how to manage a civilization— 
yet.”*° 

The question before civilization today, then, is not 
whether to choose collective action, but what kind to 
choose. Shall it be one that breeds uniformity rather 
than unity, stagnation rather than progress, tyranny rath- 
er than liberty; or can we so guide our change as to make 
for more effective codperation and coérdination while at 
the same time safeguarding our heritage of personal initi- 
ative, liberty, and justice? The practical problem of today 
is the theoretical one of Ward—the “socialization of 
achievement.” To become civilized is to diffuse and 
socialize the discoveries and inventions of the race. 

The real problem before us is: Are we entering a new 
era where men will be thought of first as members of so- 
ciety rather than as “hands,” or wage earners, or even 
consumers (or charity cases)? Are we developing an 
economy where human welfare is to be the basic con- 
sideration? 


® Pure Sociology (The Macmillan Co., 1903), p. 505. 


aaa of the American Academy of Political and Social Science, July, 1932, 
p. 149. 





THE HUMAN COST OF UNEMPLOYMENT* 


PAULINE V. YOUNG 
Los Angeles, California 


THE PRESENT PAPER concerns itself chiefly with the new 
class of poor and dependents which is rapidly arising 
among the ranks of the young, sturdy, ambitious laborers 
and white-collar groups in California. They have until 
recently maintained a relatively high standard of living 
and were the self-respecting citizens and taxpayers of the 
State." 

Substitutes for Wages. With the disappearance of the 
regular income numerous problematic substitutes and 
makeshifts are adopted by the unemployed. Savings ex- 
hausted, cash-raising articles are offered for sale at tre- 
mendous sacrifices, and debts are accumulated. The 
standard of living drops rapidly. Man no longer lives by 
bread alone. It must be remembered that we are an auto- 
mobile-, electric-washing-machine-, and radio-minded na- 
tion. Modern conveniences, labor saving devices, com- 
forts, and even luxuries have become necessities to us 
through the most intensive advertising campaigns in the 
world. The sudden parting with possessions for which 
there are no ready substitutes often thwart and crush life. 
Woman and child labor is the next step. The American 
woman, particularly since the World War, has been a 
common sight in business and the professions, but at no 
time in history of Employment Bureaus have they been 


* Address delivered before the Pacific Sociological Society at Whittier College, 
January 14, 1933. 

1 The first part of this paper is based on Part II of the Report and Recom- 
mendations of the State Unemployment Commission, January, 1933. 
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besieged with such large numbers of women applicants 
who are by choice and long experience home-makers, and 
who can ill afford to work outside their homes. 

It is the grim irony of fate when a willing and compe- 
tent worker must allow his wife or child to take his place 
in industry. His status in the family and the control over 
his children are often as a result undermined. The rec- 
ords of Vocational Bureaus of city schools show that 
80% of the children now applying for work permits have 
able-bodied but idle fathers. Idleness to the steady worker 
is a curse, and is now one of the most serious problems 
facing the unemployed. In every walk of life they rapidly 
deteriorate under it. Idleness is spoken of by the workers 
as “nothing short of a plague.” Most of the public wel- 
fare agencies require some work in return for relief in cash 
or kind. Limited funds, however, prevent more than four 
or five days’ work a month for the average family bread- 
winner. 

Thousands of families feel that an appeal to charity is 
the last step in their personal, social, and economic deg- 
radation. Yet they are so helpless that the number seek- 
ing aid has increased alarmingly.” The inrush of cases has 
prevented the charitable agencies from doing little more 
than to pass out alms or doles. Often it is difficult to obtain 
aid for the young and able-bodied and for those who own 
property, the assessed valuation of which is over $2,400. 
Such families are in effect, though not intent, penal- 
ized for their good health and previous thrift. Many must 
virtually pauperize themselves in order to become eligible 
to public aid. Most welfare agencies, handicapped by 
limited funds and personnel, are obliged to throw over- 
board the finer principles of social work diligently devel- 


2 See Report of Commission, Jbid., Part III, also Pauline V. Young, “The New 
Poor,” Sociology and Social Research, XVII (Jan.-Feb., 1933), 234. 
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oped in the last generation. They regret that scientific 
methods of social work must break down at a time of 
most urgent need, and mere relief work take their place. 
Often relief work under such circumstances tends to be- 
come a matching of wits between applicants and adminis- 
trators of relief. 

Evictions and Foreclosures. The charitable agencies 
are providing much pared down food rations to the needy, 
and only in exceptional cases, or when families are facing 
eviction, are they able to provide for the payment of rent. 
During the month of January, 1932, for instance, the As- 
sociated Charities of San Francisco aided 5,236 families 
because of unemployment of breadwinners. A low aver- 
age rental of $20 a month would require $104,720 for the 
rent bill for these families, yet the agency actually paid 
$3,429 for the rent during that month. The landlords 
themselves face, therefore, a serious problem. Thousands 
of families live in constant dread of being deprived of their 
shelter. Many “double up,” or take in roomers, or move 
once, twice, and three times a year to cut expenditures or 
to “dead beat” the landlord. The sheriff actually ejects few 
tenants from premises, yet in San Francisco alone 891 
“writs of possession” were filed in 1932 as against 170 in 
1929. Hundreds of families are ousted monthly from 
their homes in every municipality in California, without 
due process of law. These families resort to low housing 
standards, and the frequent uprooting of their house- 
holds result in loss of social bearing, family morale, and 
integration. 

The National Title Insurance Company reports that in 
Los Angeles County alone, in January 1931, there were 
454 trust deed foreclosures, involving $2,316,059, while in 
June, 1932, there were 894 such foreclosures involving 
$5,690,492. Loss of home to a worker in which frequently 
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life savings and hopes were invested is one of the most 
serious burdens to bear. Many households remain physi- 
cally intact but morally shattered. The following typical 
remarks suggest their plight: 


You cannot imagine what it means to be without a roof over 
your head when all else is gone. Civilization seems to have gone to 
pot, why, cavemen thousands of years ago were better off. 
are now looking straight into the face of another winter without 
work. Is it possible to have self-control left? I know I should not 
blame him [husband], I should not use ugly words, but the blood 
rushes to my face, and I become foolish, indecent Oh, I guess 
I can manage to be cheerful during the day, it’s at night when it gets 
me. . . . Yes, I am on the charity list and beg too. Who pushed 
me down to these lower depths? 


Suicide. In Los Angeles City alone there were 959 
suicides and attempted suicides in 1931-32, or an increase 
of 24.9% over 1929.* Haunted by debts, perplexed over 
frustrated plans, despondent over idleness, people lost 
power to control their disturbed emotions and took their 
lives. Indifference to the highest social value—human 
life—is a significant indication of the degree of personal 
demoralization. 

Enforced Vagrancy. Increasing numbers of men and 
boys take to the road in search of work, of new experience, 
or to lighten the burden of relatives who consent to care 
for their women and children. The Los Angeles Munici- 
pal Service Bureau for Homeless Men handled 55,879 
cases in 1932, as against 6,902 in 1929. In spite of the 
overcrowded “flop houses” and the monotonous, though 
“filling,” stew of soup kitchens, the army of the homeless 
grows steadily. Existing accommodations fail to shelter 
it. Jails are open to lodge honest citizens. Destitution 
reaches women and children. New itinerant types arise: 


3 See Annual Report of Los Angeles City Police Department, for above years. 
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women vagrants and juvenile transients. Precarious ways 
of “getting by” develop, and eventually the law takes 
a hand in the situation. 

Social Unrest of Youth. Idle breadwinners have mani- 
fested either neurotic indifference and lethargy to their 
plight or have shown remarkable fortitude, patience, and 
optimism in their belief that “prosperity is around the 
corner.” School officials report, however, that a growing 
restlessness pervades the youth: 


They question law and order, they attack the Constitution of the 
land, they sneer at the suggestion of loyalty to their country, which 
they say, has shown no obligation to the working people, to those 
lower down. They develop “we-demand” and “we-will-force-them” 
attitudes. 


The 1931-32 records of the Los Angeles Probation 
Department show a decrease in such complaints as petit 
theft and refusal to obey, but a decided increase in grand 
theft, burglary, and robbery over 1928-29. Crimes com- 
mitted by adults, especially those ascribed to an economic 
motive, had increased 36% over 1928-29, yet there had 
been little change in the number of these offenses, relative 
to population growth, up to 1930.° 

Broken Earnings and Broken Health. One rarely reads 
a medical report without coming across a statement to the 
effect that “the year of 1931 will go down in history as the 
most healthful on record.” Such sweeping statements are 
invariably based on statistical averages for all classes and 
types of the population in all areas of the city. Undoubt- 
edly health improves with less overeating, less dissipation, 
and so on, among those who indulge in them; but the 
health of the working people in the cities has declined with 


4See Annual Report of Los Angeles County Probation Department, for above 
years, 


5 See Annual Report of Los Angeles City Police Department, for above years. 
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lower standards of living, overcrowding, and fewer visits 
to physicians. Constantly filled to capacity, the Los 
Angeles General Hospital was obliged to send patients to 
private hospitals and clinics at its own expense of $137,673 
in 1931-32, while only $1,011 was spent for such purposes 
in 1928-29. 


UNEMPLOYMENT AND SOCIAL REORGANIZATION 


The aggregate sum of both public and private relief in 
California, exclusive of cost of free medical care, was about 
$3,000,000 in 1928-29, and in 1931-32 for both direct— 
and “made work”—relief it was about $20,000,000 (about 
90% of which was raised by means of bond issues and taxa- 
tion),® while the aggregate earnings of the 700,000 jobless 
would have amounted to $700,000,000 at an average wage 
of less than $4 a day for both laborers and white-collar 
men. The rate of flow of money is so slow now that this in 
itself is sufficient to paralyze industry. With a surplus of 
idle money in the banks and in private hoardings the 
burden of supporting the unemployed falls now most 
heavily on tax payers and farmers, “who are unjustly 
burdened with increased taxation for the support of the 
industrial workers at the very time when agricultural in- 
comes are reduced by lack of purchasing power in the ur- 
ban markets.”* It becomes clear that the welfare agencies 
are struggling with a complex problem over which they 
have little control, responsibility for which more properly 
belongs in the field of industrial management and eco- 
nomic statesmanship. The situation is so serious, however, 
that any analysis seems like “a cold and heartless waste of 
energy which might better be devoted to the much needed 


6 See Report of Commission, Jbid., Part III, Passim. 


7 See “Draft of a Bill Providing for Unemployment Reserves and Compensation,” 
California State Unemployment Commission, (mimeographed), December, 1932, p. 2. 
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work of relief and prevention of suffering.” Yet in spite 
of the increase in relief expenditures, in spite of the strenu- 
ous efforts of relief agencies, they have not been able to 
keep pace with the growing needs, and they have not been 
able to stem the rising tide of broken homes, broken health, 
broken spirits, excessive mobility, idleness, and eventual 
unemployability which follow in the wake of the de- 
pression. 
, Some basic questions here arise: Is it necessary to rec- 
’ ognize economic depressions as periodic crises? With 
52% of the population of California and 49.5% of the 
country, ten years of age and over, who are “gainfully em- 
ployed” within a complex money economy in which the 
industrial productive rate of the original human engine 
has increased beyond calculation, is there not great like- 
} lihood that another depression will soon be upon us within 
: a few short years after prosperity is restored? Shouldn’t 
: we now take steps to avoid suffering in the next crisis 
through other means than alms? Can the family welfare 
agencies leave their regular tasks every few years and take 
up the problem of emergency unemployment relief? Be- 
, cause of the emergency situation these agencies have not 
been able to develop a social philosophy, a technique, or an 
institutional set-up which would enable them to handle the 
complex situation more satisfactorily. Their task normal- 
ly is with the unemployables and socially maladjusted. 
The young, the sturdy, the willing but idle breadwinners 
should be the problem for unemployment insurance plans. 
The economist may argue that it is futile to establish un- 
employment insurance in times of vast unemployment, 
but the sociologist knows that social change and social 
reform generally have their birth in social crises, and that 
serious social disorganization is generally the forerunner 
of needed social institutions. Crises arouse attention and 
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urge action. It may also be pointed out—on the basis of 
experience in industrial accidents and compensation laws, 
for instance,—that once industry is compelled to assume 
responsibility for a problem which it creates, it begins to 
devise ways and means of eliminating this problem. From 
one point of view, therefore, relief-giving may be regarded 
as a temporizing procedure which only tends to divert 
attention from a thoroughgoing industrial and economic 
reorganization and tends to decrease the possibility of 
energetic reform by industry itself. 

Industry has been largely absolved from taking re- 
sponsibility for what is in reality its own problem. Men 
are dismissed and wages are slashed as soon as the credit 
sheet falls below certain expectations. Men still in the 
prime of life are discarded never to return to their occu- 
pations. In simple justice this would mean that they must 
be pensioned for the rest of their days. So far few indus- 
trial magnates have been expected to do little more than to 
contribute to the Community Chests or to provide Christ- 
mas baskets once a year. The worker who has helped to 
create the vast surpluses and the wealth of the nation 
suffers want in the midst of plenty. The problem is no 
longer a matter of satisfying the mere physical needs. Un- 
able to secure the satisfaction of the social wishes, the idle 
develop tensions, complexes, cynicism, and even psychoses. 
It is significant that leaders in major parties are now open- 
ly attacking the evils in industry, and paint the situation in 
very emphatic terms. Witness the words of McAdoo: 


Studied honestly the depression is seen to be the result of a dis- 
torted and diseased economic system, long and stealthily developed 
by powerful financial and industrial groups that have put profits 
above human welfare—promoting and perfecting a system which 
defies the shining promises of the Declaration of Independence at 
every point.® 


8 Los Angeles Times, January 5, 1933. 
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Such and similar statements have heretofore been voiced 
chiefly by radicals, but now political leaders declare that 
they stand committed to correct such evils. Social work 
leaders in the past have brought about prison reform, 
housing reform, child labor reform, and juvenile courts. 
Since social work leaders alone know the plight of the un- 
employed at first hand, and since they have already es- 
tablished a precedent, they need now to interest themselves 
in the broader problems of industrial justice. They need 
to stimulate social scientists to study the problem, and 
influential citizens to assume the leadership in their so- 
lution. They need to stress these questions in the press, 
on the platform, and to keep them in the center of thought 
of voting groups, and not to dissipate all of their energies 
in mere relief-giving. Sir William Beveridge’s words are 
timely: “The problem of unemployment is insoluble by 
any mere expenditure of public money. It needs not money 
so much as thought and organization. It needs above all 
to be taken seriously.” 


® Quoted by Joanna Colcord in Community Planning in Unemployment Emer- 
gencies, p. 5. 








THE CHALLENGE OF THE DEPRESSION 
TO PRIVATE WELFARE AGENCIES* 


EVA HANCE 


Acting Executive Secretary 
Council of Social Agencies of Los Angeles 


No poust I was asked to speak from the viewpoint of 
private welfare agencies because of my affiliation with a 
central fund-raising organization for private welfare agen- 
cies. I find it difficult to think of welfare in terms of 
“private” as over against “public.” I think of social wel- 
fare in terms of the welfare of the people living in society, 
and of social welfare agencies as instruments to be em- 
ployed in correcting and preventing the suffering caused 
by society. In their efforts to prevent suffering caused by 
this so-called depression, social workers, whether of private 
welfare agencies or of the larger fields of public endeavor, 
are bitterly aware of the challenge to all of society’s in- 
stitutions. 

I can mention briefly only a few of these challenging 
situations in our field. In the private family agencies 
there are the terrific requirements for relief; health agen- 
cies are staggering under the increasing demands upon 
them; “character-building” agencies are in the throes of 
changing programs; Councils of Social Agencies are being 
driven in attempts at orderly community planning when 
there seems only chaos upon which to base their plans. 
Private agencies realize that relief must pass over to taxa- 
tion, and yet they are swept down by a backwash, caused 
by the failure of public agencies to assume this responsibil- 


* Address delivered before the Pacific Sociological Society at Whittier College, 
January 14, 1933. 
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ity. Social workers find themselves struggling without the 
proper understanding and support of laymen; they are 
caught without instruments for measurement and research 
which are so badly needed for molding public opinion to 
social welfare needs; they are confronted by the necessity 
of coping with problems on a scale never before experienced 
by welfare agencies, yet they recognize the handicap of a 
traditional individualistic approach to social problems to 
which their training has given emphasis, as over against 
emphasis on the economic structure of society. 

Private relief agencies can in no way meet the terrific 
demands created by unemployment and resulting desti- 
tution; plainly this financial responsibility is a public or 
governmental one. Released from this present require- 
ment private welfare agencies could devote themselves to 
creating a demand for the maintenance of decent standards 
of physical care for the victims of this crisis. They could 
devise measures for social protection for those groups and 
individuals who are moving about the country seeking 
work, or seeking escape from their own tragic situations. 

Private health agencies are attempting to withstand 
demands greater than their facilities provide; they are 
being crowded to assume responsibilities that have long 
been accepted by public welfare agencies, as for example, 
the care of victims of communicable disease. There are 
amazing attempts in this field, as in others, to pass re- 
sponsibility to private philanthropy, or from one public 
body to another. To be sure, public officials are being 
harassed on the one hand by their constituents to lower 
the tax rates, and on the other hand they are being vexed 
by the unemployed, by social workers, and by interested 
laymen who are pleading the cause of the unfortunate. 
Certainly, private welfare agencies should always stand 
ready to rally support for public officials who have the 
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courage to take responsibility in the face of selfish oppo- 
sition aimed at thwarting the interests of social welfare. 

Perhaps there is no welfare function in the field of pri- 
vate philanthropy that has been more severely challenged 
by this depression than that of the “character-building” 
organizations. Many have risen, magnificently, to the 
challenge. Struggling under the handicap of greatly re- 
duced incomes, many are doing a finer quality of work 
than ever before. In Los Angeles two of the major “char- 
acter-building” agencies have taken upon themselves 
heavy responsibilities, for which they are untried. This 
field of social service is one which merits careful thought 
and planning, for in it there are excellent facilities which 
should be employed in wider community programs and, 
probably, in national programs as well. There is a “char- 
acter-building” agency that is national in its scope and 
comprehension; it has a series of national facilities for 
housing, recreation, vocational training, and supervision 
for boys and young men. There is an alarming national 
problem in the movement of boys and young men from 
coast to coast who are in need of such facilities and serv- 
ices. Communities can ill afford to set up new facilities ; 
therefore, should they not take careful inventory of their 
stock and try to create some balance against the demands, 
though it necessitates some sharp changes in philosophy? 

Councils of Social Agencies should be alert to any such 
possibilities, as there is nothing which fires the imagination 
of the inexperienced so much as to open new institutions 
for real, or imagined, need. An example of this, with a 
basis in reality, is the insistent demand, here and else- 
where, for missions, homes, hotels, and training institu- 
tions for unattached women. Of course, there are times 
when laymen plan ahead of professional workers, who are 
then forced to submit counter plans which are never so well 
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received as those plans carefully thought out by all those 
concerned. 

The trend from private to public relief is insistent, and 
at this time the amount spent by private philanthropy is 
comparatively negligible. The relative merits of the two 
systems have long been a matter for controversy between 
groups of social workers. Those who have been least will- 
ing to concede merit to a public system of relief to families 
will admit that private charity cannot cope with the pres- 
ent situation. Any system that will insure a greater 
security of income to families in distress is the one that 
thoughtful social workers will support. The increasing 
demands upon public relief agencies have made it ex- 
tremely difficult for them to maintain accepted standards. 
The challenge to workers in the field of private charity 
is to assist public agencies in developing and maintaining 
standards of personnel and methods of work which they 
have so far found to be the most desirable, where relief 
must be administered to families in their homes. A matter 
for concern is the definite attempt in many quarters to 
throw back on to private philanthropy certain categories 
for relief. Unless social workers are alert there will be a 
sharp reversal of the principle of governmental responsi- 
bility where it has been established. 

It has long been the prerogative of private agencies to 
experiment. Now, if ever, private welfare agencies should 
undertake to place before their constituents the need for 
study of their problems. This is the task of social workers. 
Such research will have to be financed by intelligent ap- 
peals which arise from intellectual conviction. 

At the outset there was mention of a traditional in- 
dividualistic approach to social problems to which the 
training for social work has given emphasis. While this 
is primarily the problem of social workers, no agency, 
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whether public or private, can transcend it. In the schools 
for training there are striking differences in the approach. 
One writer, speaking of the worker’s preparation, says, 
“We have found the worker’s security in herself and her 
acceptance of the unique difference of the other to be fun- 
damental equipment for the therapeutic relationship in 
case work.”' The writer was, of course, speaking of the 
case work movement, but it is that upon which many 
schools place major emphasis. Another writer declares 
that there is a body of knowledge which all social workers 
should possess, and she discusses briefly the fields: social 
treatment covering the principles of dealing with families 
and individuals in need of assistance which requires under- 
standing of social psychiatry and behavior disorders of 
children; understanding of the social aspects of medicine, 
and of the laws controlling human migration to this 
country ; treatment of offenders against the law ;—in fact, 
the whole science of human relations. Workers must 
understand the field of public welfare administration ; the 
methods of organization, control, and administration of 
the social services in the state, in county welfare, and in 
the courts. They must understand budgeting of public 
funds, and institutions for the sick, insane, feeble-minded, 
crippled, and aged, and individualized treatment in con- 
nection with them. Next, this writer mentions the ne- 
cessity for training for the field of social research, including 
statistics; the field of law and government in relation to 
social welfare, which includes the subject of statutes and 
statute-drafting in social welfare and the courts in rela- 
tion to social work. Fifth, is termed the field of social 
economics and social politics, including social insurance. 
Finally, is cited the history of social experimentation. 


1 Virginia P. Robinson, 4 Changing Psychology in Social Case Work (Chapel 
Hill, North Carolina, 1930), p. 180. 
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This is counted as of “first-rate importance because exper- 
iments involving the lives of human beings are very costly, 
and ought never to be unnecessarily repeated.” ‘The other 
side of training is called the clinical side,—the field train- 
ing—and this should be under the immediate direction of 
the schools, and should not be restricted to a single field.” 

The demands upon all social agencies have wrought sad 
havoc with standards which social agencies have been able 
to achieve; but there is no time to lament them, nor to 
wait for problems to work themselves out. Those con- 
cerned,—the members of the profession, organized groups, 
and the schools,—should deliberately set out to analyze 
the problems, decide upon orderly adjustment, and make 
plans for some controlled development. Paramount to 
this development is the training of young people for the 
field of social work. This is a challenge to the members of 
the profession, for any real place that the profession will 
hold in this changing order depends upon the character 
of the training. 


2 Edith Abbott, Social Welfare and Professional Education (Chicago, 1931), III, 





Pacific Sociological Society Notes 


Edited by M.H.N. 


THE FOURTH annual meeting of the Pacific Sociological Society, 
held January 14, at Whittier College, Whittier, California, was at- 
tended by more than 250 persons. A large portion of the papers, 
addresses, and discussions pertained to social welfare which attracted 
social workers as well as teachers and students of sociology. The 
morning session was built about the theme, “Trends Towards Public 
Control in Social Work,” with Dr. George M. Day presiding. Pro- 
fessor David E. Henley of Whittier College discussed individualism 
and collectivism as they are related to social welfare and Dr. 
Christine Galitzi of Scripps College pointed out the major trends in 
public control in social work abroad, confining the discussion for the 
most part to the leading countries of Europe. The afternoon session 
was devoted to “Contemporary Issues in California in Governmental 
and Private Social Welfare,” with Dr. J. Stewart Burgess presiding. 
Dr. George B. Mangold of the University of Southern California re- 
viewed the problems involved in emergency relief. Dr. Pauline V. 
Young, formerly of the California State Unemployment Commission, 
stressed the human costs of unemployment. Miss Eva Hance of the 
Los Angeles Council of Social Agencies called attention to the chal- 
lenge which the depression presents to private welfare agencies. The 
presidential address of Dr. Clarence M. Case was a fitting climax, 
dealing with technocracy as a social change and the need of social 
engineering. These papers appear elsewhere in this volume. A 
special feature of the session was a demonstration by Dr. Erle F. 
Young of his newly invented spot-map machine. 

Officers elected for the coming year are: President, Dr. George 
M. Day, Occidental College; Vice-President, Dr. J. Stewart Burgess, 
Pomona College; Secretary-Treasurer, Dr. Melvin J. Vincent, Uni- 
versity of Southern California. 

The Pacific Sociological Society holds three sessions a year. The 
membership of the society consists largely of sociology teachers, 
social workers, and graduate students of sociology. The annual 
dues are $1, and for $3 a year’s subscription to Sociology and Social 
Research, in which the proceedings are published, is included. 





Book Notes 


SYSTEMATIC SOCIOLOGY: On the Basis of the Beziehungs- 
lehre and Gebildelehre of Leopold von Wiese. Adapted and 
amplified by Howarp Becker. John Wiley and Sons, Inc., 
New York, 1932, pp. xxi+772. 

The adaptation and amplification indicated in the above title has 
been so well done by the American collaborator that the reader can- 
not be sure whether he is getting the exact flavor of the original 
German author or not. However, the whole procedure is frankly 
admitted, including the fact that Professor Becker has introduced 
footnotes and paragraphs designed to relate Professor von Wiese’s 
argument to current American writers, a device which still further 
obscures the original context of the work. Whatever may be the 
value, for sociology at large, of this method, it leaves the reviewer 
little room to dogmatize about German sociology as distinct from 
American. This, however, is less important in view of the fact that 
Professor von Wiese acknowledges in his preface that his ideas and 
methods have been strongly influenced by American sociology and 
social research. In the body of the work, the constant reliance upon 
the work of Professor Edward A. Ross on social processes testifies 
impressively to the same effect. 

The book is a highly systematic elaboration of the work of a 
great array of European and American sociologists and _ social 
scientists, the whole organized around the general concept of social 
processes. The specific sociological datum is held to be “sociation,” 
which is declared to be closely akin to Cooley’s notion of “social 
process.” In von Wiese’s system it takes the two general forms of 
association, or coming together, and dissociation, or falling apart. A 
social process is itself defined as “a sequence of occurrences through 
which the distance prevailing between human beings, etc., is in- 
creased or decreased.” (243) 

Nevertheless the work is well done, with amazing erudition and 
immense logical grasp. Through fifty chapters the idea of social 
processes is analyzed, classified, and systematized in countless as- 
pects. The first part of the volume, dealing with “Systematics of 
Action Patterns,” develops the theme of interhuman relations. In 
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the second part the subject is the “Systematics of Plurality Patterns.” 
These divide into the Crowd, the Group, and the Abstract Collec- 
tivity (State and Church). A plurality pattern itself is defined as 
“a plurality of existing relationships so interwoven that a discernible 
pattern is formed.” (415). The three kinds of plurality patterns 
named above “are distinguished by their different degrees of ab- 
stractness.” (420). By this is meant the different degrees in which 
the social processes operative are determined by the attitudes of the 
individual human beings concerned, or by impersonal, ideological 
considerations connected with the form of organization. [bid. 

This substantial volume ought to enhance the scholastic standing 
of sociological literature, even in the eyes of its critics, although 
there is room to question whether it, or any other highly systematic 
treatment of social processes, will do much toward helping us to 
understand, not to mention control, in the interest of social progress 
the socio-historical actuality and becoming, which is the ultimate 
object of all study and research. C. M. C. 


THE FAMILY: ITS ORGANIZATION AND DISORGANIZA- 
TION. By Ernest R. Mowrer. The University of Chicago 
Press, Chicago, 1932, pp. xiv-+364. 


This volume, the third produced by Dr. Mowrer on the subject, 
has a number of important features and emphases. It is designed 
primarily as a textbook. The two major parts deal with the organi- 
zation and the disorganization of the family. “No problem in 
modern life so challenges the attention of thoughtful students of 
society as does the family crisis” is the introductory statement, 
followed by a brief statement of the roots of the modern home and 
methods of approach to the study of the family. The section on the 
organization of the family is somewhat speculative, as the author 
admits, but it is especially valuable in that he points out the implica- 
tions of the conception of the family as a group of interacting per- 
sonalities which was made famous by Dr. Ernest Burgess. The 
family is an important social institution and primary group in that 
it profoundly affects the development of personality and the forma- 
tion of human nature. The idea of interaction provides a basic 
conception necessary for the analysis of the inner mechanisms and 
processes which represent the core of family life. To be sure the 
social psychological factors are most difficult to ascertain but no 
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study is complete without an understanding of them. This is not 
only a field for sociology, dealing as it does with human relations, 
but for psychology as well. This science has thus far made very 
few contributions to the analysis of the psychological factors in- 
volved in the intimacies of family relationships. The section on 
family disorganization adds little to his previous volumes except that 
the influence of urbanization, the place of the child in the disinte- 
grate home, and the treatment of domestic discord are given special 
emphasis. Unfortunately, however, much of the data in this section 
is not new. The last part deals mainly with research, including a 
series of suggested problems for study. The changing family affords 
a splendid group for research and we owe a debt of gratitude to the 
author for staking out new fields for study. An effort is made to 
direct attention to fundamental aspects rather than to deal with cer- 
tain external and somewhat superficial elements. M.H.N. 


ETHICAL RELATIVITY. By Epwarp Westermarck. Har- 
court, Brace and Company, 1932, pp. ix+301 


This well-known English sociologist is here answering criticisms of 
his earlier book, The Origin and Development of the Moral Ideas, 
and is restating his theory in a more concise and organized fashion. 
His main conclusion in both books is that “moral judgments are 
ultimately based on emotions, the moral concepts being generaliza- 
tions of emotional tendencies,” although he recognizes the “enor- 
mous influence that intellectual considerations exercise upon those 
judgments.” He feels that the publication of a book “in defense of 
ethical subjectivism and relativity is the more timely, as the large 
bulk of ethical literature which has been produced in this country 
since the beginning of the century has championed the opposite 
cause.” The relativity of ethical standards is not only a significant 
theoretical problem but a fact of great practical importance. “Ethi- 
cal relativity implies that there is no objective standard of morality, 
and objectivity presupposes universality.” Westermarck examines 
the main arguments adduced in support of moral objectivity, and 
endeavors to show that they are incompatible with facts on which 
ethical subjectivism establishes its claims. This book, as well as his 
earlier work, is especially helpful in that he draws his illustrations 
from his extensive knowledge of the historical development of 
moral concepts. M. H.N. 
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CAN NATIONS BE NEIGHBORS? By Davin L. Crawrorp, 
President, University of Hawaii. Stratford Co., Boston, 


1932, pp. iti+120. 

The subtitle is striking: Internationalism in four dimensions. 
These dimensions are: (1) national self-respect, (2) respect for 
neighbor nations (these are the ground dimensions), (3) an un- 
certain but none the less real idealism gives height, and (4) time is 
the fourth dimension. Time changes customs, cultures, and view- 
points. Time gives perspective, but time must be accompanied by 
learning from accumulated experience. 

Selected ideas which represent the author’s stimulating tenor of 
thought are: The creation of a world state does not necessarily in- 
volve internationalism; the average man cannot project himself be- 
yond the limits of his personal interests; war has been for many 
centuries the chief basis of national judgment of superiority; it 
should not be necessary for nations to continue the primitive habit 
of making raids on neighbors, merely because one is powerful and 
needs more space while the other is weak or unprepared; commerce 
between nations is suffering today from bad international eyesight; 
trade is fundamentally selfish, being actuated by a desire to improve 
one’s lot; nationalism and world trade do not work well together. 

A number of special barriers to the growth of neighborliness 
among nations are discussed, such as: language differences, nation- 
alistic textbooks, differences in customs, superiority feelings, artifi- 
cial barriers (e.g., tariffs). Common sense, broad vision, and inter- 
national farsightedness characterize this essay which deserves a wide 
audience in many lands. E. S. B. 


SOCIAL PROBLEMS, A SOCIOLOGY. By Cuartes A. ELtwoop. 
American Book Company, New York, 1932, pp. 432. 


In this new edition of the elementary text formerly known as 
“Sociology and Modern Social Problems,” the author has main- 
tained his earlier emphasis on the family as the central object of 
study and upon the evolutionary viewpoint. It is suggested that each 
student make one or more family monographs and a community 
survey as laboratory or field work. Census figures of 1930 have been 
included and the reading references have been brought to date. In 
these ways the author has guaranteed a renewed life and usefulness 
for a volume already among the best sellers in its field. E.S. B. 
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THE BRANDEIS AVUKAH ANNUAL OF 1932. Edited by 
JosepH SHatom Suusow. The Stratford Co., Boston, 1932, 
pp. xxiii+805. 

It is gratifying to know that there has at last appeared a source 
book on Zionism which presents the subject in a well-rounded, 
authoritative manner, capable of attracting the attention of Jew and 
non-Jew alike. The Annual is divided into six parts and contains 
eighty-six articles. The first section contains greetings to Justice 
Brandeis, to whom the book is fittingly dedicated. This is followed 
by a discussion of the aspects of Zionism—theoretical, historical, 
economic, and political. The third section deals with Palestine 
proper and includes a noteworthy symposium on the Hebrew Uni- 
versity, given by outstanding figures in Jewish cultural life. Soci- 
ologists in particular can benefit by the descriptions of the Jewish 
colonies and the young, inspired colonists who are determined to 
live in a codperative, socialized way. The problems of present-day 
American Jewry, and the accomplishments of the Zionist movement 
and the Avukah organization form the subjects of the fourth series 
of articles. This is followed by a short survey of modern Hebrew 
literature, including several translations from the language which 
has been miraculously reborn. Hebrew is the spoken tongue of the 
Jewish settlers in Palestine and a wealth of the finest literature is 
being created in a language that has never really been dead. An 
extensive and valuable bibliography on Zionism completes the 
Annual. Although the unfavorable or disputed aspects of the Zion- 
ist movement are omitted, this book is enlightening with its 
positive arguments. W. P. 


THE RELIGION OF JESUS. By Toyronixo Kacawa. John C. 
Winston Company, Chicago, 1931, pp. v-+127. 

In the biographical sketch written by Robert E. Speer, four per- 
sonality traits of Kagawa are noted: simplicity, humility, self-sacri- 
fice, and love. Kagawa is pronounced “the complete combination of 
the social and personal gospel of the collective and the individual 
apprehension and application of Christianity.” In the five addresses 
which follow on the essentials of religion, many interesting state- 
ments are made, for example: “Unless you wash the powder from 
your face, the real face will not come out.” “There is one power in 
in (the universe) which marches onward and which rejects evil 
It is the spirit of the Cross.” “Impersonal religion makes man’s de- 
sire itself an illusion and would destroy it.” E. S. B. 
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THE EXCELLENT BECOMES THE PERMANENT. By Jane 
Avpams. Macmillan Company, New York, 1932, pp. 162. 


Ss 


The countless friends of Jane Addams will welcome this series of 
ten memorial addresses, not only because it gives to the world inti- 
mate pictures of sacrificial souls who were in one important way or 
another connected with Hull House, but also because it reflects sig- 
nificant character delineations of the author of these addresses. In 
the Preface, Miss Addams states that the book may give an answer 
a to two questions that often have been submitted to her, namely, 
i “What do you believe?” and “What is your attitude toward the 
, future life?” Hope, faith, belief in the good, and unwillingness to 
: accept a purely mechanistic world, a denial of seeking individual 
i 


7 Se ee 


escape from reality—these are some of Miss Addams’ answers. 


E. S. B. 


THE SOCIETY OF NATIONS. By Fetrx Mortey. The Brook- 
+ ings Institution, Washington, D.C., 1932, pp. xxii+678. 

| In writing the “Foreword” Sir Eric Drummond as the secretary- 
general of the League of Nations makes the striking statement that 
“although the United States is not a member of the League of 
Nations, among no other people is intelligent interest in its structure 
and work more evident.” Six interesting chapters are devoted to the 
League “in preparation,” and ten chapters to the League “in being.” 
Special attention is given to the organization of the Secretariat, the 
evolution of the Council, the Council and the Sino-Japanese dispute, 
the Assembly as a sovereign power, and the theory of the League. 
” Among the conclusions offered are: The state is set “for global 
2 rather than for strictly international codperation.” In this codpera- 
' tion there is an absence of dictation “other than the pressure of 
enlightened public opinion.” Overt encroachment “on the jealously 
guarded prerogative of national sovereignty” is being avoided. The 
League seeks to further “unity without the suppression of diversity.” 
An effective society of nations requires “a loosening of the political 
fetters of the nationalist era in order that an essentially codperative 
i civilization may survive.” In time there will be needed a new con- 
cept of sovereignty to supplant the one we now have which is based 
; 
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on “a stage of civilization where the nation-state symbolized an 
| economically isolated and largely self-sufficient community.” The 
j author has rendered a far-reaching and valuable service in prepar- 
’ ing this comprehensive, scholarly, yet understandable picture of the 
League of Nations. E. S. B. 
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THE SOCIAL LIFE OF MONKEYS AND APES. By S. 


ZucKERMAN. Harcourt, Brace and Company, New York, 
1932, pp. xii+356. 


The author is Anatomist to the Zoological Society of London, and 
Demonstrator of Anatomy at University College, London. His in- 
forming volume grew out of a paper originally read before the An- 
thropological Society at the latter institution. The book deals mainly 
with baboons, but does it in a very thorough and illuminating way, 
with several excellent photographs by way of illustration. The two 
chapters of most interest to readers of this Journal are entitled 
“Human Sociology and the Sub-Human Primates,” and “Mammali- 
an Sociology,” respectively. 

The remarks of Dr. Zuckerman on the question of animal culture 
are definite and authoritative. He says: ‘Culture is an essentially 
human phenomenon. It is conceivable that a clearer biological 
understanding of the nature of speech and its derivatives will eventu- 
ally bring the materials of sociology within the scope of physiological 
interpretation. Meanwhile, however, a significant and convenient 
line of demarcation can be drawn between the respective fields of 
human and animal sociology.” (p. 19). As for the bonds of baboon 
society, he considers it “legitimate,” in view of the constant picking 
over of one another’s fur by anthropoids, “to regard the picking re- 
action and the stimulus of hair as factors involved in the maintenance 
of a social group of sub-human primates.” The other most potent 
factor is sex. “In the present state of our knowledge,” says Zucker- 
man, “it is impossible to define animal social relationships other 
than those of sexual male and female, and nursing female and off- 


spring.” (pp. 58, 59, 61). C. M.C. 


AN INTRODUCTION TO SOCIOLOGY. New Revised Edition 
By Ernest R. Groves. Longmans, Green and Co., New York, 
1932, pp. xii+741. 


The chief changes in this new edition of a well-known textbook 
are (1) a considerable increase in size and materials used, (2) more 
emphasis on cultural and ecological viewpoints, and (3) many new 
references to books and articles. As in the first edition the emphasis 
is On social experience and personality. The style is direct, simple, 
and pleasing. The new edition represents a fifty per cent improve- 
ment over the first edition. E. S. B. 
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FORTY YEARS FOR LABRADOR. By Sim Wirrrep GrenFELt. 
Houghton Mifflin Co., Boston, 1932, pp. viii+-372. 


THE CHILDREN’S JUDGE, FREDERICK PICKERING 
CABOT. By M. A. DeWotre Howe. Houghton Mifflin Co., 
Boston, 1932, pp. 162. 

The new autobiography by Sir Wilfred Grenfell is a revision of 
his earlier and well-known work called 4 Labrador Doctor. “Many 
new ventures have been entered upon and new methods devised to 
carry to the down-and-out brother in ways he cannot mistake as 
being messages of love, that reflection of Divine love which, where- 
ever it has been intelligently exhibited, has remade man, and 
through him is remaking this world.” In such words is found the 
essence of Dr Grenfell’s life and character. In description after 
description the author carries his readers fascinatingly along from 
one venture of love to another. His motto: Of two ventures choose 
the more venturesome, throws light on the reason why he has de- 
voted himself to the fisherfolk of bleak Labrador. Hospital after 
hospital has been built to be followed by agricultural improvements 
and a raising of the general level of the culture of a simple but 
worth-while people, through the efforts of one admirable man, his 
wife, and his volunteer associates. 

Frederick Pickering Cabot came of a long line of distinguished 
ancestors. His social heritage alone would lead one to expect a use- 
ful and dignified career. Following in the footsteps of the first judge 
of the Boston Juvenile Court, H. H. Baker, Cabot took the lead in 
establishing the highly creditable Judge Baker Foundation. The 
secret of Judge Cabot’s success is found in “a genuine throwing him- 
self into the other person’s point of view.” A dignified, friendly 
soul stands out vividly before the reader as he lays down this biogra- 
phy. A New Englander, a Puritan, a high-minded man, judge, and 
citizen, worthy of the Cabot lineage—such is the Frederick Pickering 
Cabot that the author depicts. E. S. B. 


TESTS AND MEASUREMENTS. By Irene Parmer. AA. S. 
Barnes and Company, New York, 1932, pp. xii+143. 

The first seven chapters deal with the elements of statistics in a 
clear-cut manner. The discussion is carried from the “average” to 
“correlation.” Then follow twenty short chapters on health and 
physical education tests, such as tests of sensory capacity, motor 
ability, achievement, and of attitudes. The volume is scientific and 
scholarly and will contribute materially to the promotion of statistics 
in physical education. E. S. B. 
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UP FROM POVERTY. By D. Spencer Hatcu. Oxford Univer- 
sity Press, 1932, pp. xv-+208. 


This volume is a summary of poverty conditions among the vil- 
lage people of rural India. Poverty is defined in the comprehensive 
sense—spiritual, mental, physical, social, and economic. The main 
problem, however, is that of procuring adequate food, clothing, 
housing, land, wages, and agricultural implements and cultivation 
methods to achieve these ends. Back of these there are certain reli- 
gious and social customs and uneconomic traditions that accentuate 
the distress of the people and retard progress. Some of the funda- 
mental needs are methods of self-help and remunerative work for 
waste time, rural organization and codperation between governmen- 
tal and nonofficial agencies. Back of these is the problem of leader- 
ship, for the rural people are “without a shepherd.” The few educated 
young people leave rural villages. The writer feels that “cottage voca- 
tions,” such as hand-weaving, spinning, and gardening, not only 
produce extra income but keep the people occupied. The two meth- 
ods that have been used to improve agriculture are demonstration 
and codperation. He recommends the establishment of rural dem- 
onstration centers and extension service to teach vocations, largely 


by demonstrations, and to bring about codperative effort. The last 
part deals with “tackling the problem of leadership.” ‘The author 
not only understands and describes Indian village life but draws 
illustrations from other lands gleaned from books and personal ob- 
servation. ‘The book shows that he is familiar with sociological 
literature and methods. Good bibliographies are appended to each 
chapter. M. H.N. 


THE HUMAN PERSONALITY. By Louis Berc. Prentice-Hall, 
Inc., New York, 1933, pp. xv-+321. 

The Introduction is by E. George Payne of New York University. 
After sketching rapidly the rdle of receptors, hormones, genes, en- 
docrines, the author gives favorable attention to Freudian concepts 
including the basic réle of sex in the development of personality. 
Dreams are discussed as the language of conflict. Mental conflicts 
and psychoses bring the volume to an end. Adapting the total 
personality and adjusting the environment so that the disastrous 
effects of the clashes between the ego and reality may be reduced is 
the desirable goal that the author strongly urges. E. S. B. 
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A SPANISH-MEXICAN PEASANT COMMUNITY, ARANDAS 
IN JALISCO, MEXICO. By Paut M. Taytor. University 
of California Publications, 1933, pp. 94. 

This study reveals the cultural life and institutions of a somewhat 
isolated Mexican community of 28,000, who “have retained to a 
high degree their Spanish heritage.” The hacienda system is minor, 
for by “a process of natural agrarianism” a considerable percentage 
of the people “has come into possession of agricultural land.” This 
“peasant proprietorship” opposes “forcible legal expropriation and 
distribution of land.” This monograph first includes figures rela- 
tive to population, agriculture, social and economic structure; 
second, data concerning emigration to the United States; third, 
observations concerning the returned immigration. It is rather 
surprising how little the United States influenced the Mexican im- 
migrant during his stay in our country. Not the least of value in 
the monograph are the excellent illustrations numbering about thirty 
which reveal pictorially the culture of the people. Studies of this 
type are invaluable in furthering the development of a better under- 
standing of Mexicans by the people of the United States. E.S. B. 


i) 
BOOK NOTE ON RELIGION AND SOCIAL VALUES 


In connection with the writer’s review of The Pilgrims of Russian- 
Town, by Pauline V. Young, in the preceding number of this Journal, 
the question has been raised as to the social value of the religious 
community discussed in her book. These paragraphs are an attempt 
to answer that question by estimating the volume in question not 
merely as a piece of analytical social research but as a constructive 
sociological interpretation. When one turns in this way from a 
consideration of the study itself to the object studied, the book in 
question will surely do much to help Americans understand those 
“Pilgrims of Russian Town” who are therein so vividly and under- 
standingly described. And they ought to be understood, not only 
to do them justice but for the real benefit of the people among whom 
they have settled. Any group which is able to maintain a feeling of 
intimate solidarity with its young people, in spite of the conflicts and 
misunderstandings arising from modern city life not in harmony with 
group tradition, must have a spiritual heritage and a moral force 
very much lacking in modern American life. 
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One who reads their story with understanding can hardly help but 
admire the plain, simple, godly lives and teachings of the Molokan 
elders. One realizes that they are animated by a living faith, and one 
which they have shown by their works, both under the stress of 
persecution and martyrdom, and in the walks of daily life. They, 
and their faithful followers, are certainly among those whom Jesus 
called the “salt of the earth.” Whoever can read this book without 
a very profound feeling that this is true has surely been blinded by 
prejudice of some kind or other. The open-minded will not fail to 
recognize the rocklike strength and sterling worth of these Molokan 
Christians whom they had not always hitherto understood. 

The “reverence and longing” which Dr. Young has found in the 
Molokan young people even during periods of misunderstanding with 
their parents and elders must surely impress many American readers 
with the value of a religious and family organization that shows such 
power in the lives of its members. Such a reader, becoming ac- 
quainted, through Dr. Young’s interpretation, with the Molokans as 
they really are, will come to realize also the remarkable vitality of 
their religious brotherhood and of the Sobranie. The decline of that 
kind of influence, and of the family solidarity which is intertwined 
with it, is, in the opinion of the present writer, a very important 
factor in the present disorganization of life in this country. The 
greatest thing that could happen to the modern world would be to 
regain its faith in spiritual values and develop more enthusiasm for 
religious fellowship of a simple but profound type. 

Along this line the Molokan brotherhood, in spite of its own dif- 
ficulties in the modern city environment, might serve as an example 
of something infinitely precious, which must not be lost in its 
essential spirit, although the form may change as it passes from 
generation to generation, and from one people to another. 

However that may turn out in the course of time, this study of the 
Molokan community is sure to do two things. One is to cause 
thoughtful Americans to appreciate more fully their difficult prob- 
lems, and the other will be to impress upon the reader that these 
Pilgrims of Russian Town, while peasant in origin, are not ordinary 
peasants, but something unique. As the author shows so well, their 
remarkable history has been a genuine school, a tempering, refining 
furnace to them, and has produced a type of person and community 
that is worthy of respect from every true American. 


CiarENcCE Marsu Case 





International Notes 


Edited by Joun Eric Norpskoc 


Avotr Hitter has finally been given the chancellorship in Ger- 
many. His long, fierce struggle to the top began with the founding, 
in 1919 in Munich, of the National Socialist-Labor party, which has 
become the largest party in Germany with between 13,000,000 and 
14,000,000 adherents. While several of his predecessors, like von 
Papen and Schleicher, have with their cabinets represented parties 
or groups considerably in the minority and have thus counteracted 
any semblance of popular government, now at last the people’s 
choice has the coveted opportunity to “save the country.” But is 
it the same Hitler? Is it not possible, according to current criticism, 
that popular government seems to be farther than ever from being 
realized now that Hitler is in the saddle? Strangely enough, he 
appears to have experienced a change of heart. He denounces com- 
munism, but his vaunted promises made throughout his brown-shirt 
campaigning to further national socialism have evaporated into thin 
air. He proposes two four-year programs of reform and relief, one 
to help the farmer and one to eliminate unemployment. The in- 
dustrial and financial powers against which he has ranted now seem 
to be quite satisfactory. Most noteworthy is the fact that Hitler’s 
program provides for compulsory labor service. For whose benefit? 
The industrialists and militarists have been threatened not the least 
bit by the present change of government; rather let it be said that 
the workers are threatened by a form of serfdom. Of course it 
remains to be seen whether Hitler and his cabinet will receive 
approval and support. Cabinets in Germany have been notoriously 
short-lived. Yet Hitler’s methods feature coercion and no less than 
martial law. At the moment it is clear that popular government 
and dictatorship are hardly synonymous. Any public meetings 
deemed inimical to his will may be forbidden and dispersed; all 
avenues of communication, even of radio and movies, are under his 
control; certain political parties have been threatened with outlawry; 
of such is the Hitler régime. Should the present republican form 
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of government fail in this expediency, it might even happen that 
Germany will return to monarchy on short notice. Let it not be 
overlooked that the form of government is not as important as 
honest and sincere administration in behalf of the mass of the people. 
For the present, however, the people may have to learn about vacil- 
lating leadership, with “compulsory service” imminent as their re- 
ward after several anxious years of struggle. Just how, where, and 
for whom will the mighty Hitler put those millions to work—several 
million who have been indefinitely out of work through no fault 
of their own. 


Mexico sent a formal notice of her withdrawal from the League 
of Nations under date of December 15, 1932, and now Japan is 
taking similar steps. Nothing shows as clearly the weakness of the 
League as the possibility of secession by any of its members. Mexico 
has decided to withdraw after only fourteen months of membership, 
and the reason given is an urgent need to reduce government ex- 
penditures. Whatever the financial cost, whether for Mexico or 
any other nation, the expenditure is at most only nominal. Inter- 
national gains from services rendered by the League greatly exceed 
the cost. Mexico is afflicted with hyper-nationalism, and is lacking in 
international sentiment or sympathy, else she would not have taken 
this step. With Japan the situation is even more grave. Owing to her 
willful policies in Manchuria and her similar program which seems 
to be imminent in Mongolia, and owing to her declaration of a so- 
called Monroe Doctrine based upon her designs for dominance in 
the Orient, membership in the League as well as her signatures on 
several international pacts have to be junked. Thus Japan hopes 
to avoid embarrassing restrictions or limitations. Delay and in- 
activity of the major powers in the League thus gain their proper 
reward—an emasculated Covenant. What we have of national 
leadership is obviously in conflict. Affairs at Geneva reek of petty 
politics! Firm policies and definite action in accordance with the 
sections of the Covenant providing for sanctions and for disarma- 
ment would not only further internationalism, but at the same time 
place strong leaders on pinnacles of fame scarcely ever to be equaled 
again. 


Tue Arms Partey at Geneva resumed work January 23. With 
Great Britain suggesting indirect means of reducing tonnage without 
losing number of ships or status with reference to other naval 
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powers, with France renewing her traditional security plea, and with 
the habitual procrastination of these conferences as the significant 
heritage, it may be only another expression of the futility of the 
League Covenant. The major powers believe that to those who 
hath, more should be given; to subtract is not good for the soul— 
if nations have souls. 


Tue Best Customers of the United States in 1932 were the 
United Kingdom, Canada, Japan, and Germany. Exports to Great 
Britain, a total of $288,462,805, place that nation considerably in 
the lead. Canada was next with $241,242,702, Japan third with 
$134,537,384, and Germany fourth with a purchase of $133,471,862 
of our exports. Tariff barriers, deflation of money, foreign exchange 
rates, let alone depression in all of the countries, explain why the 
totals are many millions below the figures for the previous year. 
Our own importations naturally reflect similar trends. It is like a 
merry-go-round; one can get on any place and ride without getting 
any where, in the mess known as international trade. 


Bouivia AND Paracuay continue what is virtually war in the Chaco 
region. Several months ago the United States and other countries 
suggested that arbitration be used for settlement of differences in the 
Chaco, but neither country seems disposed to respond. Warlike 
contest is more to their fancy. Neither country manifests leadership 
such as civilized people ought to possess. Warfare is fine for mili- 
taristic racketeers and profiteers, but after years of struggle the 
boundary lines may still remain the object of fighting. When con- 
flict continues so indefinitely and fruitlessly, it is regrettable that the 
League of Nations or some other worthy body cannot intervene. 
There must be a peculiar form of propaganda at work in South 
America to foment nationalism that is so blind and hateful. Pan- 
Americanism is in some ways an empty phrase. What a remarkable 
achievement it would be if all of the countries of South America 
could work out federal unity and amity that would minimize the 
importance of boundaries in Chaco or other regions. There may be 
other difficulties ahead. For instance, with some of the countries 
socialistically inclined, as in Uruguay and Chile, and with others 
not so bent, a conflict of ideologies may bring about division of 
interests and struggle. 
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Tue Rio Granpe has been so fickle a boundary line between 
Mexico and the United States that finally a treaty has been signed 
to specify the exact boundary. Now the nearby residents need not 
worry about losing their nationality because of the whims of the 
river. 


Russia is safe now, says Stalin, thanks to the first Five-Year Plan. 
Among other excuses for only partial fulfillment of the first plan, 
he explains that efforts were necessarily diverted to complete every- 
thing for the defense of the country, else they would doubtless have 
exceeded the plan. So, failure spells success after all. A second 
Five-Year Plan began with the new year, but its program is not 
of the magnificent scope of the first. No doubt the people are 
somewhat disillusioned and are looking for better material evidence 
of improvement in their way of life—they need food, shelter, and 
clothing. Therefore, the second venture is to manufacture con- 
sumers’ goods rather than capital goods, tools, and machinery. 
Granting how marvelous an experiment has been Russia’s nationally 
planned economy, let it not be credited to communism. The U. S. 
S. R. or Soviet abandoned long ago the Marxian formula “From each 
according to his ability, to each according to his need.” Nor would 
one credit Russia with State Socialism; rather it has been State 
Capitalism, with compulsory labor, or nearly that. Nor has the 
system been efficient and productive, although it is claimed that 
there is virtually no unemployment, and although, for instance, 
eighty per cent of the land under cultivation has been collectivized. 
The people go hungry, and in order to secure more food, a tax in 
kind is to be assessed definitely in advance of planting in lieu of 
greedy grain collections that have been so discouraging to effort. 
Thus the Russian people still think in terms of reward for their 
labor, whether in grain or in wages, which is not in harmony with 
the theory of communism. Coercive aspects of labor have not been 
wanting among the news items of late. Persons guilty of actively 
hindering the spring planting are threatened with a death decree. 
The populations of whole villages face exile because of sabotage in 
inadequate grain production. 
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Social Research Notes 


Edited by Martin H. NEuMEYER 


Eprroriat Note: At the December, 1932, meeting of the Ameri- 
can Sociological Society a number of papers dealt with the sources 
and methods of various phases of sociology. The following digests 
of some of the papers were especially written for this Journal. 

Brief reports of research projects in process, findings of original 
investigations, and discussions of research methods will be welcomed 
by the editors as contributions to this Department. 


TECHNIQUES AND METHODS USED IN THE STUDY OF CULTURAL AND 
FOLK socioLocy. The usual, and perhaps the most successful method 
of studying folk and cultural sociology, is that of participant ob- 
server. In the Lynds’ study of Middletown this method has been 
supplemented by considerable statistical material, gathered in part 
through questionnaires, and by the use of historical materials as 
background. Robert Redfield has studied a community (Tepoztlan) 
as a combination of historical conditions and the intermingling of 
cultures (Spanish and Indian), most of the descriptive material be- 
ing obtained by observation and personal interviews. Long resi- 
dence in the community and confidence of the natives in him gave 
Vance Randolf the entrée to the folk life and folk psychology of the 
Ozarks. Hogue was a native of the Ozarks and long an active mem- 
ber of these mountain communities. His descriptions and interpre- 
tations have a value which can not be duplicated by the accounts 
of any outsider (Back Yonder). The Russian Molokans of Los 
Angeles have been studied “sympathetically,” sociologically, and ob- 
jectively as a nearly self-sufficient group maintaining in a foreign 
culture the distinctive features of their religion and culture. (Pauline 
V. Young, Pilgrims of Russian Town.) 

Blumenthal’s Small Town Stuff is an intimate description by a 
native who is able to describe both from within and from without 
the social life of a comparatively isolated group, with acquaintance 
of the various social units in the groups and the cross-currents which 
are exceedingly difficult for the outsider to identify and interpret. 
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The acute insight, the sympathetic understanding, and the critical 
acumen shown in this study suggests that this method, if used by 
one who is qualified and capable, may perhaps yield more valuable 
insights into cultural sociology, which is here intimately linked up 
with cultural psychology, than will any other method not aiming 
primarily at quantitative results. John Gaus’ Great Britain: A 
Study in Civic Loyalty takes similar rank as a study of national 
culture. Analysis and insight are the outstanding qualities in these 
enlightening contributions. W. D. Wallis. 


RESEARCH METHODS IN EDUCATIONAL socioLocy. The most exten- 
sive research in educational sociology has had to do with analysis 
of social needs as a basis for curriculum construction. Peters has 
built up composite pictures of the “good citizen,” the “culture man,” 
the “domestically efficient person,” et cetera, based upon studies of 
successful and unsuccessful individuals, which composite pictures 
(“blue-prints”) list more than a thousand specific elements jointly 
constituting efficiency in these fields and setting particularized objec- 
tives of education. W. W. Charters, also, has done extensive work 
on the analysis of efficiency in several vocational areas, notably 
teacher training, secretarial work, and pharmacy. Whitley and 
Thrasher have employed the case study technique to investigate boy 
problems in New York City. Peters, Almack, May, Chapin, and 
others have used simple and partial correlation techniques, and con- 
trolled experiments in the study of such problems as the functioning 
of moral instruction, effectiveness of different types of motivation, 
the relative importance of component factors in accounting for total 
efficiency, and the relation of extracurricular activities to scholastic 
success. Snedden has rendered notable service in making thorough 
analyses of fundamental concepts and thus defining hypotheses for 
research. The bulk of the literature in Educational Sociology, as 
in general Sociology, is still “just talk,” but there is a growing 
amount of quantitatively controlled research involving try-outs of 


most of the fundamental methods of inductive science. 
Chas. C. Peters. 


METHODS OF ETIOLOGICAL RESEARCH IN CRIMINOLOGY. The crimi- 
nologist has used, in the study of the etiology of crime, methods 
and techniques borrowed from other sciences. One of these methods 
of investigation may perhaps be called the diagnostic method, de- 
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signed to lay bare the causes of the criminality of the individual 
offender. The divergent and preconceived causal hypotheses of 
the users of this method have determined the direction of its use and 
the techniques devised for its application. Criminologists with a 
biological bias have centered their examination on the offender’s 
anatomy and organic constitutions and functions (e.g., Di Tullio, 
Lombroso, Pende, Vervaeck, Viernstein), the psychologists and psy- 
chiatrists on his mental processes (e.g., Alexander, Briggs, Bjerre, 
Healy, Karpman), and the sociologists on his social personality 
(e.g., Shaw, W. I. Thomas), on the assumption that some definite 
relationship exists between these complexes of factors and criminal 
conduct. At times the diagnostician has sought the aid of measure- 
ment as a means of objectifying his examination, such an anthro- 
pometry, and intelligence, attitude, and personality tests. In the 
cross-sectional diagnosis, which secures data concerning the offender 
at the moment of his examination, there has frequently been incor- 
porated a genetic study of the offender’s biological (e.g., Lange) or 
social history. In connection with the latter approach considerable 
use has been made in recent years of the so-called autobiographical 
life history technique (e.g., Shaw). 

The genetic approach is an indispensable part of the diagnostic 
method. That method is a priori the only one which can be ex- 
pected to reach the roots of the criminality in the individual offender. 
Upon it individual remedial or preventive measures must rest. Our 
general ignorance regarding the mechanisms of human behavior, 
however, prevents its effective use. 

Another method prominently used in etiological research may be 
called the method of comparative statistical analysis, designed to lay 
bare the relationships among mass phenomena. The data of the 
users of this method have consisted of statistical descriptions of 
crime, criminals, noncriminals, and their social environments. Com- 
parisons have been made of criminals with other groups, criminal or 
noncriminal, in order to discover distinguishing differences (e.g., Burt, 
Goring, Hooton, Lund, Murchison, Root, Slawson) ; the incidence of 
certain traits or combinations of traits in the environment of crim- 
inals have been compared with the incidence of the same traits in 
the environment of noncriminals (e.g., Shaw); and the trends of 
crime in general or of specific types of crime have been compared 
with other social trends (e.g., Bonger, Mayer, Roesner, D. S. 
Thomas, Winslow). Such investigations may be expected to be of 
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increasing value in etiological research. They have furnished the 
diagnostician with the background for his work and have indicated 
to him problems for more intensive investigation. They are, further- 
more, necessary for the verification of the validity of causal theories 
and of remedial or preventive measures, particularly since specific 
crime causes have not yet been discovered and in the opinion of 
many (perhaps most) criminologists may never be found. 


Thorsten Sellin. 


Alpha Kappa Delta Notes 


THE UNITED CHAPTERS of Alpha Kappa Delta, National Honorary 
Sociological Society, held the fifth biennial business meeting in 
Cincinnati, Ohio, December 29, 1932. The following officers were 
elected: President, Dr. Read Bain, Miami University; Vice-Presi- 
dent, Dr. Herbert N. Shenton, Syracuse University; Secretary- 
Treasurer, Dr. T. Earl Sullenger, Municipal University of Omaha. 
Dr. Emory S. Bogardus, University of Southern California, and Dr. 
Robert Angell, University of Michigan, were elected members of 
the executive committee. This organization now has twenty-nine 
chapters located in the leading universities and colleges of the United 
States except one which is located in Yenching University, China. 
Its primary purpose is to develop scholarship in the field of sociology 
and to stimulate and encourage sociological research. 
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Methodological Notes 


NOTE ON THE DOCUMENTATION OF SOCIAL RESEARCH 


CLARENCE MARSH CASE 
University of Southern California 


STUDENTs ENGAGED in writing up the results of social research in 
the field are hampered by a distinct gap in the current technique of 
documentation. This applies equally to footnotes in the report itself 
and to the formal bibliography often appended to such writings. 
There is present in such cases a notable inability on the part of the 
student to marshal the sources of information actually employed in 
the field study, principally because of the fact that all the manuals for 
thesis writing are modeled after the traditional practice, which makes 
no provision for the listing of those sources which are predominant in 
sociological research. The pattern now in vogue was set originally 
by History, and is dominated by the library type of research. This 
takes no account of anything but printed or written accounts of 
events already past, and these it divides into “Primary” and 
“Secondary” sources, without recognition of the fact that frequently 
the “primary sources” for field work in the social sciences are not 
printed pages of any sort, at all, but human beings in their actual 
social relations here and now. 

For these reasons it is suggested that preliminary steps should be 
taken toward the adoption of a uniform method of documentation 
in the social sciences, somewhat as follows: 

1. To the traditional “Bibliography” there should be appended a 
supplementary list, with its own caption, “Other Sources,” in defer- 
ence to the fact that the word bibliography cannot be stretched to 
include anything but books without doing violence to its etymology. 

2. Under this supplementary list should be included the follow- 
ing categories, namely, (1) Case Records; (2) Manuscript Journals 
(or Diaries if preferred); (3) Personal Correspondence of the 
Author; (4) Interviews; (5) Observations (or Field-Notes if pre- 
ferred) of the Author. 
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3. In the footnotes of the main text the same terms should be 
used, with the necessary elaboration, such as “Case Record No. 123, 
County Welfare Association, Los Angeles County, California”; or 
“Personal Correspondence of the Author, letter from John Doe, 
Jan. 1, 1933.” 

The present writer ventures to suggest this plan tentatively, after 
examination of many sociological research works recently published, 
and upon consultation with his colleagues in the Department of 
Sociology, University of Southern California. In addition to the 
five categories listed above, some writers use the form “Document 
No. 123.” This is very convenient in cases where one does not wish 
to specify too closely, but carries with it an all-inclusive vagueness 
which makes it a sort of covering title for all the other sources 
named above. For this reason it is not specified here, but recognized 
as the practice of excellent authorities. 


we) 


SOCIOLOGUS, an international journal of sociology and social 
psychology, is performing a much needed and very useful service. 
It publishes articles and reviews in both German and English, thus 
providing scientific stimulation and interchange of ideas for German, 
English, and American scholars. Thus far, the American response 
to this new venture has not been very encouraging. We are appar- 
ently overlooking a very important factor in the development of 
scientific sociology. Sociologus is having a serious economic struggle 
for survival. Many American scholars should be subscribers and 
certainly every sociology department should place Sociologus in the 
library of its institution. 

Dr. Richard Thurnwald, University of Berlin, is editor, Dr. W. E. 
Muhlmann, Postfach 120, Berlin N W 7, managing editor, with B. 
Malinowski, W. F. Ogburn, E. Sapir, P. Sorokin, F. Alverdes, and 
several other eminent German scholars on the staff. 

Orders may be sent to G. E. Stechert and Company, 31 E. 10th St., 
New York City, $4.50 a year. Let us support Sociologus! 











Social Drama Notes 
M. J. V. 


SUCCESS STORY. A Play in Three Acts by Joun Howarp 
Lawson. Farrar & Rinehart, New York, 1932, pp. 245. 


Success Story is the portrait of a radical who is consumed by 
the golden flames of capitalism. Sociologically, it is, in effect, a 
dramatization of the driving power in the fundamental wish for 
recognition and its consequential stimulation of the personality in 
its quest for status. The playwright has caught in his frame of 
action a young stanchless radical, who, though at first imbued with 
a turbulent desire for a change in the present social order becomes 
a master technician in manipulation when given opportunity in- 
stead of rebuff. Not only does he superbly adapt himself to the 
ways of those whom he has scorned but he also succeeds in im- 
proving upon their methods of utter abandon of the social rights 
of others. His use of the power so long denied him is elaborate with 
Machiavellian touches. Mr. Lawson’s thesis evidently is that when 
a radical is presented with power he proceeds to misuse it as much 
as other beings have done. Too much power is a dangerous weapon. 
The ideals of reform disappear with the appearance of the gift of 
Midas, and with this in mind, the playwright proceeds to impeach 
the American lust for gold. There is also an implied indictment of 
the behavior of any group of radicals lifted into sudden power. At 
any rate, the analogy presented by the Soviets in their tempestuous 
rule of Russia is strikingly brought to mind. 

Built to by a succession of vivid scenes, the climax arrives in the 
shooting of the erstwhile radical by the girl who had stood with 
him before the altar of idealism. While nearly all of the characters 
are well drawn, yet there seems to be a slight flaw in the play, due 
largely to the unrestrained hysteria indulged in by the young radical. 
This mars the play in such a way that it just misses the margin of 
greatness. More dignity in the final downfall of the leading char- 
acter would have made the thing more impressive. Success Story 
is worth while brooding over, none the less. 
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